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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


The New Novels, _ ®ack, cioth, $1.50. 
By Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. By the author of ««Corleone,”” « Via Crucis,” 


the «* Saracinesca’’ series, etc., etc. A brilliant romance of the time of Spain’s greatest power in the reign of Philip II., 
with a thrilling plot, intensely interesting and impossible to forecast. Pustishep To-pay. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. THe Lire AND DeatH oF RicHarp YEA-AND-NAY. By the author of «The 
Forest Lovers,’’ <« Little Novels of Italy,’’ etc., etc. In this new novel Mr, Hew err returns to an age more nearly that 
of his first marvellous picture of the fresh youth of the world, and tells a story of even greater power—a strong character 
study of Richard the Lion-Hearted. Pustishep To-pay. 





By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. THE Hosts oF THE LorD. By the author of «On the Face of the Waters,” «Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy,’’ etc. ‘*A very dramatic absorbing story,’’ says Hamicron W. Mante. ‘*’The mystery of the East pervades 
the story from beginning to end.’’ To se Pustishep Novemuer 8. 


By B. K. BENSON. Who Goes THere? THe Story or A Spy in THE Civit WAR. Gives an 
account of some very strange occurrences during the Civil War. Its narratives of camp life, battles, etc., are evidently 
from the point of view of an eye-witness, 


JUST READY. New Editions, with Illustrations and additional material. Each, $2.50. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN THe Souitary SuMMER 


The pictures are in photogravure from photographs, showing not only the castle outside and in, the lawn, the garden at different 
times, and the inimitable babies, but also the village street, the quaint little church, Russian plough girls, etc. , etc. 


Ready Next Week. 


Mr. CRAWFORD’S Companion Volumes to “Ave Roma Immortalis.” 
RULERS OF THE Soutu. Stcity, CaLapria AND Matra. By F. Marton Crawrorp. With 28 photogravures and 91 


other illustrations in the text by Henry Broxman. Accounts of the leading men and events prominent in the history of 
these cities told with all the brilliant force which characterizes the author’s fiction, Two vols., crown 8vo, $6.00 a¢t. 


A limited edition, 150 copies, large handmade paper, $12.50 net. 
Mr. MABIE’S New Popular Life of 


WILuiaAn SHAKESPEARE: Port, Dramatist anp Man. By Hamittron W. Maanie, author of «« Under the Trees,’’ 
*«¢ My Study Fire,’’ etc. With over 100 illustrations from photographs of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, the Garden at New 
Place, Stratford from the Avon, etc., in photogravure, besides many portraits and facsimiles of old prints. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00. 


Limited edition, 150 copies, large handmade paper, bound in vellum, $20. 
Mrs. EARLE’S New Volume illustrating Life in Colonial Days. 


Stace Coach AND TAVERN Days. By Mrs. Atice Morse Earte, author of ‘Home Life in Colonial Days,’’ 
etc., illustrated from photographs of real scenes and things gathered by the author. Buckram, crown 8vo, $2.50. 
























Ready November 14. 
MR. ALLEN’S most popular short stories illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, and its sequel, AFTERMATH. Those who recall the charming eaitions of «Cran- 


ford,’’ of «* Pride and Prejudice,’’ etc., so popular as gift books because of the unusually sympathetic illustration, will wel- 
come these delightful drawings by the same artist. Cloth, 1zmo, $2.50. 


Miss BATES’S new book of travel in the Spanish provinces. 
Spanish Highways AND Byways. By KarHarine Lee Bares, Wellesley College. A book which preserves 


the quaint atmosphere of country fiestas and out-of-the-way experiences in lesser known Spanish towns, much as Mr. 
Clifton Johnson’s express the charm of rural France and England. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.25, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Educational. 


Detawark, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
od for Girls—38th year will uesin September 
900. Mrs. H. P. Leresvrs, Princi 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Pion y Principal. 


RYLAND, Catonsville. 
- “TIMO THY’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
pens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of Schuol, Weise M,C Canter, Miss 8. R. CaRrEn. 


Massacuvusetts, Bos! 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
Samuny C. Bexwert. 





27,1 











MassacHuusetTts, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, ers, $500. Peruey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


New York, Utica. 


HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 





(Formerly Mrs Piatt’s School.) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fuil ee 
fos entrance into all the leading colleges. Every advan- 


of Garon work for girls not intending to go to 
a lege. Careful training to secure ng gay oe 4 
of French and German. Good music, both for those 
who take lessons and those who do not, "a special feature 
of the school. Large building, lighted on all four sides 
Skylighted studio. Newand fully equipped gymnasium, 
Basketball field and tennis court on school grounds 
Open country and golf links within 15 minutes of the 


school, 
Heads p netng SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
TH ROCKWELL HALL, 
For year eon and particulars, address Sec’ y of school. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 

MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpING AND Day SCHOOL 
FoR GiRLs. Forcirculars, address Miss C. 8. JonzEs. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Wyncote. 
ae & TEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
School.—About 16 oe inthe home. College 
piceatal on. 19th year Sept. 26, 1900. 
ANNIE HEACOOCK, Lipa R. LEMATSTRE, Principals. — 
Virarnta, Louisa Co., Vareo P. O. 
THe GROSZMANN SCHOOL for a few 
(3 or 4) exceptional children requiring the most 
expert and careful individual treatment, physiological 
and psychological. Address MAXIMILIAN P. E, Grosz- 
MANN, Pd.D., Director. 
Dr Groszmann, a8 superintendent of the Ethical Cul- 
fare Schools of New York, did much towards establish- 
ing the system under which their educational work is 
being carried out. Under his personal direction the 
school alms at giving a course of Instruction adapted to 
the physical, mental, and moral aspects of each case. 
German is spoken, and much attention is given to out- 
of-door occupation and sports. Correspondence invited. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa, 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential Collage © for the Women Students of 
McGill University. _ {tions of entrance, 
scholarships, courses, p Smog terms of residence, 
and other particulars, address THE WARDEN, 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 


ANCGUACES | Sci", 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 
Awarded First Prize Columbian E rposition. 


PHONOGRAPH {20 10 Records any see aa 


Circulars, . on application. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
hes D. Cortina Academy of Languages ,4 44 W. 34th Ste, N. Y 


~ Rogers Hall School — 


Por girls of all ages. Endowed. 
im. z. P.U SDERSILL, LA, Prin.. » Lowell, Mass. 
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Teachers, etc. 
EADMASTER OF ENDOWED 


school near New York we receive two boys in 
ia family for private teachin ke them as regu- 
lar Natlon. pila of the school. Ad reas ONQUITT, care of 


AR VARD e COLLEGE. —Preparation 
yard), 1108 Mass, Ave. Cambridge, Mass” ‘telephone. 


(C%4 RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





teeta. co A ay literature, education and social 








Travel. 


THE FAR EAST 


Bureau of Information. 


TOURISTS, WRITERS and SCHOLARS. MER- 
CHANTS and MANUPACTURERS supplied with 
definite, bap dota information upon matters 
— wae Bg Ja) the countries of eastern Asia. 

1 routes of f travel lanned and described, 
olakiwie best use of the tourist's time and 
money; business affairs investigated and reliable 
oom made; information to latest date procured 

litical movements, industry and 





ere generally in the Far East, especially in 


Ja 
datisfactory references given. Further particu- 
lars of the service here proposed upon application to 


THE FAR EAST, P. 0. Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE ae Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad 


LEYLAND LINE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL, 


ist cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid new steamer Bohemian Oct. 
31st, Devonian Nov. 7th, Winifredian Nov. 14th, 
Cestrian Nov. 2ist. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
11§ State Street. Boston. ” 





ORIENTAL TRIP 
RGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, and GREECE 


Extended Nile and Fee trip at the best season 
and in the best way. Addre 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Travel. 


Address MISS WELDON, 
HOWARD, PA. 





** The Moorings,’’ ~ - 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE. 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Portsmouth. Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News. and Richmond, Ay “E oon: 
necting for Cotereburs, Richmond, Ma any - 

es 





Washington, D. C., an entire South and 
Freight and Dassenger steamers sail By Pier 26, 
N. R., foot of one 


i WALKER, day at 3 P. M. 
ALKER, ° Traftle Manager. 


Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated pam ee on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friulein- Schadewell, By wy of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has remov denau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern 
om ure. uipped with modern appointments; 





Summerville, South Carolina. 
A limited number can secure board for winter in re- 
fined home. Terms ten to fifteen dollars. References 
exchanged. Address W., the Nation office. 





School Agenctes. 


'HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, 414 Cent, Bid., ~~ eam 
538 Cooper Bldg. . Denver, 25 Kin Bt., Toron 
878 Wabash Aye. ‘Chicago. 525 Stims’n Bk, Ls FRagetes 
420 Parrot Bu ding, San Francisco 








LBAN Y TEA CHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with h competent chers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 
Haran P. Frenon, Proprietor. 











CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors. Pee 
Huyssoon & Rockwe tt, Mgrs., 8E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 
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A Woman Tenderfoot 


By Mrs. Seton Thompson. 
150 Illustrations. $2.00. 


Golf Donts 


Saves 6 strokes in 18 holes. 
By L. H. Fitz Patrick. 
$1.00. 


Gilbert Parker’s 


“The Lane That Had No Turning.” 
2nd edition in 2nd week. 
$1.50. 





Joel Chandler Harris’s 


“On the Wing of America.” 
Stories of a new sort. 
$1.50. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 














WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange to 

LETTERS 204 make Cable Transfers of Money on 

Or rope, Australia, and South Africa; 
CREDIT. 





also make collections and issue Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Oredits avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


NO. 60 WALL STRERT, NEW YORE. 


















A Holiday Book for all Seasons and all Time 


The Troubadours at Home. 


Their Lives and Personalities, Their Songs and Their World. 





By Justin H. Smirn, Professor of Modern History in Dartmouth 


College. 178 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


The idea of the work was most happy and admirably has it been realized .—/ 


The troubadours were not mere vagabond minstrels, but the ¢lite 
minds of a remarkable age,—soldiers, diplomats and princes as well as 
poets and musicians. 

They were the teachers of Dante and Petrarch, the founders of 
our literature, music and general culture; and without knowing them 
we cannot understand modern life—cannot even understand ourselves. 

This work not only gives all the significant facts about them in 
the light of recent scientific scho'arship, but reconstructs their world 
and places them in it as real personalities, living, loving and singing. 
It is poetry, romance, and travel based on history and literary criticism 

The translations in verse reproduce the forms of the originals 


These volumes certainly mark an epoch. — boston Herald. 
NEEDED: AwNNAces pu Mint, Purie [Translation]: It fillsa real gap, not only for the Anglo 
Saxon public, but even for us. Dia: By far the most ample and trustworthy store of informa 
tion about the troubadours and their world to be found in English 


SCHOLARLY: Romania, Paris {Translation}: The list of sources is ample, and it is evident 
that these sources have been used with care. The translations in verse or prose prove a real 
knowledge of the Provencal language. American Hisrorica Review: A reliable account of Pro 
vengal lyric apne! A expressed in easy, familiar language, and made real by a successful attempt 
to restore the civilization which produced it. 

INTERESTING: Acapemy, Londm: Truly a fascinating book. Tamune, New York: Not 
only convincing, but delightful... . There is not a single space of dulness between these covers 
MoRNING Post, London: We feel quite satisfied. CommerctaL Apvertiser, New York: He has a 
delightful manner of his own. COoNGREGATIONALIST: Exceedingly beautiful. 





27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Trust Problem 


By JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Political Seience, Cornell University; Expert Agent United States Industrial 
Commission; Consulting Expert United States Department of Labor. 
1. HOW DO TRUSTS WORK? | 5. WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BE- 


2. CAN THEY BE PREVENTED? AND TWEEN A TRUST AND ANY 
HOW ? | OTHER CORPORATION ? 


3. WHAT ARE THE OPINIONS OF | 6 wHat hie ements 
LEADING STATESMEN AND POL- |" ° pon Sag lee — 


ITICIANS ON THIS SUBJECT? 
4- WHAT IS A TRUST? 7. ARE TRUSTS EVER DESIRABLE? 














According to the 
best book on the 


These are the questions which are now being discussed. 
judgment of many able critics, ‘‘The Trust Problem’ is the 
subject. 


With Five Charts in Colors. Small 12mo, net $1.00. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, 


141.155 E. 25th Street, New York. 
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* FAMOUS PERSONS | [J/Wi vremmation captor ot sosks, sr votre 
the property of or at any time or in any way associated 


AUTOGRAPH 


Bought and Soild. with well-known authors or other prominent persons 
LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, which they are willing to dispose of, kindly comm 
1125 Broadway New York. | cate with Dewirr Miniex 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTs. P. O. Drawer 1612, Philadelphia, Peana 
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NOW READY: 

AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE. By Joel Cook, Author of «Eng- 
land: Picturesque and Descriptive,” 
etc. Illustrated with Seventy-five 
Photogravures from Original Negatives. 


8 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
gilt top, with cloth jacketsand in a 
Cloth Dox, Mist PFICS.......ccccccecoeses $7 50 
“AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE” presents iu an interesting form such a knowl- 
edge as the busy reader would be pleased to have in 
one comprehensive view of the history, geography, 
picturesque attractions, productions, peculiarities, 
and salient features of this great .ountry, not only as 
a work of refer nce and a work of art, but as a book 
of readable interest as well. Especial care has been 
taken with the photogravures that illustrate it, and 
itisa pn tern work of art as well as an entertain- 
ing and valuable work in the letter-press. 


PALESTINE: THE HOLY LAND 


By John Pulton, D. D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, with 80 full page 
photogravures and a map, list price........... $3 00 
Full polished call, itt ES oh ae bot eth anos rene 7 00 
In our regular PHOT 
uniform with Cook’s *‘America,” ‘‘ England,” etc. [t 
will filla want that has long existed for a readable 
and compact as well as comprehensive volume spon 
the Holy Land. Dr. Fulton’s reputation as a Biblical 
scholar insures the value of the book, and his terse 
and attractive writing makes avery readable book. 


IN THE PALE 


STORIES OF JEWISH LIFE IN RUSSIA 
By Henry Hliowizi 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, list price... $1.25, 
“In the Pale” was originally written for and pub- 





nations, etc., etc. 


for its subscribers, as was also Zangwill’s “Children 
of the Ghetto,” 
This is a new and enlarged edition, with additional 


new to the reading public, having been heretofore 


only circulated among the subscribers to the Jewish DUR ANS value, 





will’s stories will also find an interest in these works 
by another talented Hebrew. 





WEIRD 
TEeRIENnT 


BY HEDRY ILIGWIZi 


Author of “In the Pale,” etc. 


Illustrated with a photogravure and 
half-tones, from drawings by W. 
Sherman Potts (Paris). 12mo, clo., 
gilt top. List price, $1.50. 


. “Rabbi Iliowizi’s interesting collection of mystic legends have lost nothing in the way they have been set 
OGRAVURE SERIES, | down, and will be found equally new and strange even to stu 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price........... Lge Aahs sees TEC ee BS ais.6 «wean <y $2 00 


This important work comprises, in their own words, the religious views of the most distinguished scientists, 
statesmen, philosophers, rulers, aut’ ors, generals, business men, liberal thinkers, leaders of reiigious denomi- 
ese have been taken from pessenet Lh wey com itera, and in pore Se sannneee oe 
> ; * 3 te what he wished included; or the Rev. Dr. % " 
lished by the Jewish Publication Society of America his death, selected what he wishe Ss repreient kim the selections have been made by the writers themselves 


From Pror. Geo. B. Stevens, of Yale University: $ 
pa My Dear Dr. Kilbourn:—I have examined with interest the prospectus of your new book, and havé been 
matter and illustrations. The book will be entirely eatiy struck by its range and completeness. It isa work of great labor and cannot fail to prove one of great 


Publication Goatety. Those who admire Mr. Zang- | From Pau Carus, editor of The Monist and The Open Court: 
80 Best thanks for the service which you unknowingly rendered to me. I hope that your book will be as ser- 


viceable to others as it has been to me. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


These are Kastern Tales, gathered by 
the author during a lengthy residence 
in the Orient, and contain some new 
and striking legends that have never be- 
fore found their way into print. Among 
them is a curious and very ancient ver- 
sion of the legend of the Wandering Jew, 
from Arabic sources, that will be en- 
tirely new to the reader, although some 
slight allusions to it are to be found in 
the Koran. 


CONTENTS 
The Doom of Al Zameri 
Sheddad’s Palace of Irem 
The Mystery of the Damavant 
The Gods in Exile 
King Solomon and Ashmodai 
The Fate of Arzemia 
The Student of Timbuctu 
The Croesus of Yemen 
A Night by the Dead Sea 


dents of such literature.’— The Times, Philadeiphia. 





By John Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D. 


Yours sincerely, GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
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WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


lan Hamilton’s March 
By Winston Spencer Churchill 


Together with Extracts from the Diary of Lieut. H. 
Frankland, a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. With 
portrait of General Hamilton, a colored map and 
several plans. Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. 


This book is a continuation of Mr. Churchili’s letters from the seat 
of war in South Africa, and deals with the march of General Hamilton’s 
column on the flank of Lord Roberts’s main army from Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria. In consequence of the difficulties of communication little 
has been heard of the fortunes of this column, which marched 400 
miles and fought ten general actions, besides fourteen smaller affairs, 
and this fact gives the narrative a special interest. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
London to Ladysmith via Pretoria 


With three folding maps and plans. Crown 8vo, 508 


pages, $1.50. 


‘Mr. Churchill is a direct and interesting writer who always has a 
story to tell, and his share in the Boer campaign is a notable contribu- 
tion to the history of the war.”—New York World, 





Autumns in Argyleshire 
with Rod and Gun 


By the Hon. A. E. GArHoRNE-Harpy. With 8 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
Archibald Thorburn. 8vo, pp. xi.-228, $3.50. 


Education and Life 


By James H, Baker, Ph.D., 
Crown 


Papers and Addresses. 
President of the University of Colorado. 


8vo, $1.25. 

Contents: I, Epucation. Heritage of the Scholar—Plato’s Philoso- 
phy of Education and Life—Secondary Education: A Review—Edu- 
cational values—Power as related to Knowledge—Moral Training— 
Can Virtue be Taught?—College and University — University Ideals 
— General Education, Practical. Il. ELEMENTS OF AN IDEAL LIFE. 
The Modern Gospel of Work—The Psychology of Faith—Evolution 
of a Personal Ideal—The Greek Virtues in Modern Application—The 
Student as Citizen—Optimism and Interest—The Ethical and Aisthetic 
Elements in Education—Progress as Realization. 


Religion and Life: 
A Plain Essay. 


By R. Russert, Crown 8vo, $1.00. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


In the severe indictment of the Ad- 
ministration for its course in matters 
growing out of the war with Spain 
which appeared in the article that 
President Eliot of Harvard contributed 
to the Outlook week before last, he de- 
clared that it “has succumbed deplora- 
bly to a temptation which always besets 
rulers in time of war—the temptation to 
keep from the people the knowledge not 
only of future plans, but of past events 
and of the documentary evidence relat- 
ing thereto.” The worst illustration of 
this practice yet brought to light is that 
which is charged against the President 
by Chairman Jones of the Democratic 
National Committee. In his letter of ac- 
ceptance, Mr. McKinley quoted a part of 
the secret instructions given by him to 
the United States Commissioners whom 
he sent to Paris to negotiate the treaty 
of peace—the part which he used being 
favorable to the position of his party 
in the present campaign. On the 5th of 
October Senator Jones addressed the 
President a note asking that the remain- 
der of the document should be made 
public. Over three weeks have passed 
without any reply, and Mr. Jones now 
very properly tells the story. The public 
endurance of this suppression should be 
unaccountable in a free country. 











The question of civil-service reform 
does not cut much of a figure in the cam- 
paign. President McKinley attracted 
support from reformers four years ago 
because, as a Representative in Congress, 
he had defended the Civil-Service Law 
from attacks, but he has forfeited their 
confidence by repeated surrenders to the 
spoilsmen since he entered the White 
House. Bryan, however, seems bent on 
convincing people that things would only 
go from bad to worse in this respect 
if he should become President. In a 
speech at Washington on October 23, he 
came out in favor of a fixed term for all 
appointees, including the host of Govern- 
ment clerks. This is in accordance with 
the plank in the Chicago platform, re- 
affirmed at Kansas City, which opposed 
“life-tenure in the public service,” and 
favored “fixed terms of office.” This 
is simply the old doctrine of “rotation 
in office,” made compulsory by law. In 
point of fact, the introduction of the 
four years’ term for collectors, postmas- 
ters, and other like officials has always 
been recognized by students of the sub- 
ject as a great misfortune, and civil- 
service reformers are laboring to secure 
the abolition of the system. To extend 
it to the minor employees of the Gov- 
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ernment would be the longest step back- 
ward that could be taken. 


Nothing has done more to cool the 
feeling of Southern Democrats toward 
Bryan than his attempts during the clos- 
ing weeks of the canvass to win the votes 
of Northern negroes by telling them that 
the Filipinos are colored people like 
themselves, that the Republican party is 
trying to deprive them of their liberties, 
that the only hope for such people is 
with the Democrats, and that the Re- 
publicans have not given the negroes as 
many offices as they were entitled to 
have—with the implication that they 
would get more if they should vote the 
Democratic ticket. With that indepen- 
dence which now characterizes a large 
portion of the party press, many 
Democratic newspapers rebuke the can- 
didate of their party sharply for talking 
in this way. ‘“‘Was this remark [that the 
colored man has bestowed Presidencies 
on the Republican party and received 
janitorships in return] intended as an 
implied promise that he would do better 
by the colored man if he should be made 
President *’ asks the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner, and it continues: “If not, it 
was mere campaign claptrap, in which a 
statesman who aspires to the Presidency 
should not indulge.” As to the larger 
issue of Southern treatment of the negro, 
the Banner pronounces the candidate's 
disingenuous explanation of recent Con- 
stitutional changes “a bold and patent 
equivocation, such as Mr. Bryan fre- 
quently makes,” and thus tells what it 
considers the truth: “The people of the 
States where these new Constitutions 
have been adopted, made no disguise of 
their desire to get rid of the negro vote, 
and unless this talk of Mr. Bryan to the 
negroes be considered as merely the cant 
of a stump politician, intended to catch 
votes, it is not such as will appeal to 
the sympathies of the majority of South- 
ern Democrats.” 


Secretary Root’s seven-column speech 
at Canton is certainly exposed to the 
old curse on the man who leaves nothing 
unsaid. Those whom stern duty compels 
to go through it to the bitter end, will 
feel free to speak in warm terms of its 
masterly commonplace. All the slain 
are duly slaughtered once more; the fa- 
miliar old documents are brought out 
with the startled air of a discoverer; and 
the President’s townspeople, who, Mr. 
Root seems to think, must have omitted 
to read Mr. McKinley’s letter, are re- 
freshed with long extracts from it. All 
this moves on such a dull level of hum- 
drum that we are naturally surprised 
when we come upon two really brilliant 
bits of pettifogging. We suppose the 








temptation was too strong for the great 
city lawyer when he found himself be 
fore a country jury. It is charged, said 
Secretary Root, that the President asked 
Congress in December, 1898, for an in- 
crease of the army to 100,000 men. 
“That,” he added, with an earnest glance 
at the bucolic jury, “was a reduction, not 
an increase.” How unfortunate, then, 
that Secretary Alger thought he was rec- 
ommending that the regular army be 
“permanently increased,” and that the 
President himself fell into the extraor- 
dinary blunder of telling Congress that 
the 100,000 men he asked for were for 
the “permanent increase’ of the army! 
Mr. Root may perhaps be excused for 
not having read Secretary Alger’s re- 
ports, but he certainly ought to remem- 
ber what he himself wrote less than a 
year ago. In December, 1899, he wished 
“most strongly to urge that the customs 
duties between Porto Rico and the Unit- 
ed States be removed,” which course, he 
said, was demanded by “the highest con- 
siderations of justice and good faith.” 
It must have required a superhuman 
effort of memory for Secretary Root to 
forget all this. But he did it complete- 
ly, and with a grave visage assured the 
innocent villagers that Congress had 
passed a law to do exactly what had been 
recommended. 


The glib promises of Secretary Root 
and Philippine Commissioner Worcester 
that the Filipino fighting will be over as 
soon as the election is over, have their 
sufficient and appropriate comment in the 
continued Boer fighting. Mr. Cham- 
berlain made exactly the same complaint 
about the South African hostilities that 
the Republicans make about the Philip- 
pine. “‘The Boers refuse to surrender,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain angrily, “only be- 
cause they doubt whether the Govern- 
ment has the country at its back. Give 
us an unmistakable vote of confidence, 
and you will hear of no more fighting in 
South Africa."’ Well, here we are nearly 
two weeks away from the general elec- 
tion in England, in which the Govern- 
ment got its big majority, and news 
comes of a serious British reverse almost 
in sight of Kimberley. Mr. Chamberlain 
is seen to be a false prophet. Can Mr. 
Root hope for better luck? Is there not 
every sign in the Philippines of an 
aroused national sentiment which pre- 
fers death to submission? We say no- 
thing now of the infinite meanness of 
maligning an enemy whom we have been 
unable to subdue; but what kind of ef- 
fect at home can the Republicans look 
for if their predictions turn out to be 
mistaken, and the fighting does go on 
under McKinley just the same? What 
excuse can they then invent to cover 
their shame? They will scarcely have 
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the impudence to say they knew all the 
time that the Filipinos would fight to the 
death, election or no election, and that 
now the deceived voters must pay for 
and ship at once to the Philippines an 
army of 100,000 men. 


Senator Frye bluntly, if very indis- 
creetly, told the truth in his speech on Fri- 
day night, when he said of the Filipinos: 
“Practically, they were allies.” In view 
of this, what becomes of the vast indig- 
nation of Roosevelt and Root over the 
charge that there was anything like an 
alliance? Practically, says Senator Frye, 
there was an alliance, thus leaving his 
colleagues to wriggle out of an obligation 
simply because it was not down in black 
and white. The Senator, who was also a 
Peace Commissioner, could not deny his 
own record. At Paris he asked Gen. 
Whittier if the Filipinos were of “ma- 
terial assistance’ to our army, and the 
answer was, “Very great.” Still more sig- 
nificant was the question put at Paris 
by Senator Frye to Commander Brad- 
ford, with the latter’s answer: 

“Suppose the United States, in the prog- 
ress of that war, found the leader of the 
present Philippine rebellion an exile from 
his country in Hong Kong, and sent for him 
and brought him to the islands in an Amer- 
ican ship, and then furnished him 4,000 or 
5,000 stands of arms, and allowed him to 
purchase as many more stands of arms in 
Hong Kong, and accepted his aid in con- 
quering Luzon, what kind of nation, in the 
eyes of the world, should we appear to be 
to surrender Aguinaldo and the insurgents 
to Spain?’ 

‘“‘We become responsible for everything he 

has done; he is our ally, and we are bound 
to protect him.” 
Well, in view of what has since been 
done, what kind of nation does Senator 
Frye think we now appear to be in the 
eyes of the world? 


Two of President McKinley’s own judi- 
cial appointees in Hawaii have adopted 
the heresy that the Constitution follows 
the flag. Judges Galbraith and Hum- 
phreys of the Hawaiian Supreme Court 
ordered the discharge of a prisoner con- 
victed under territorial laws which, the 
Court held, were repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and, there- 
fore, null and void. The full opinion, a» 
printed in the Honolulu Republican, fol- 
lows that of Judge Lochren of the Unitea 
States District Court in all substantial 
details. The prisoner was discharged on 
narrow technical grounds relating to in- 
dictment by a grand jury and conviction 
by a jury of only nine persons; but the 
court went boldly to the bottom of the 
whole question, and its opinion, though 
strictly obiter, is worth citing: 

“We cannot assent to the doctrine that 
the operation of the Constitution in the 
Territories belonging to the United States 
depends upon the will or action of Congress 
extending it there. This doctrine necessart- 
ly carries with it the admission that what 
one Congress can give, the same or a suc- 
ceeding Congress can take away; that al- 


though Congress, by the organic act organ- 
izing the Territory of Hawalil, extended the 





Constitution and laws of the United States 
to this Territory, the next Congress might 
repeal that part of the organic act, and that 
then the people of this Territory would have 
none of the guarantees of life, liberty, and 
property provided in the Constitution, and 
might thereafter be governed as a province, 
a crown colony, or in any manner that Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, or unwisdom, might 
provide; that a tariff might be levied on 
the products of the islands going into the 
States, and citizens of this Territory might 
be denied the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens of the United States residing in other 
parts of its imperial domain.” 


This, of course, is the decision of only an 
inferior United States court, and may be 
reversed by the Supreme Court next 
month; but it is enough to set shivers 
running down Republican backs to have 
such doctrine urged by McKinley’s own 
judges. 





Monday morning’s papers published a 
letter from Mr. B. K. Durfee, an Insur- 
ance Examiner of the State of Illinois, 
to Mr. James Von Cleave, the head of the 
Insurance Department of that State, giv- 
ing certain facts that had come to his 
knowledge while examining the affairs of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Maryland. The letter is dat- 
ed June 12 of the present year. Thisisa 
company which gives bonds for contrac- 
tors and public officers, clerks, and oth- 
ers holding places of trust and responsi- 
bility. It is not the only Maryland insti- 
tution which has done an extensive busi- 
ness here in the way of giving bonds for 
New York city officials. The letter of 
Mr. Durfee says: 

“It seems that in locating their office in 

New York city it was necessary to secure 
the influence of Richard Croker in order to 
receive a fair proportion of the city business 
—that is, surety on contractors’ bonds and 
on employees of the city. That influence had 
to be paid for, and it was done by paying 
Croker a per cent. upon the net profits of 
the company on business done in New York 
city. This percentage, instead of being 
charged up to commission account or pay- 
ments to agents on commission, was charg- 
ed against interest account and deducted 
therefrom.”’ 
He says further that the sum of $12,- 
104.57 had been paid to Croker in the 
year 1900, of which $10,000 was his com- 
mission on business done in New York 
in the year 1899. 





It is true, as Croker says, that these 
practices are not now disclosed for the 
first time, The Mazet Committee brought 
out sufficient testimony to show that Cro- 
ker was receiving an income from the 
bonding business of this Maryland com- 
pany, an income that did not appear on 
any of the company’s books, that was not 
paid in bank checks, but “generally in 
bills,” as the agent of the company tes- 
tified, It is true, also, that when Croker 
demanded that Platt be called to the 
stand to show his family connection 
with the other Maryland bonding com- 
pany, the Mazet Committee did not see 
anything to be gained by so doing, but 
“scuttled” with great rapidity. There- 
upon there was much mirth in the pub- 





lic prints for a few days. Mazet him- 
self was defeated in the next election, 
and this was the only result of the inves- 
tigation, but it was a result not to be 
despised. Of course this Maryland drib- 
let is a very small matter. It does not go 
far in accounting for the income of Rich- 
ard Croker or of any other irresponsible 
party boss. It is one of the sources of 
demoralization and public pelf that have 
happened to be discovered. But does it 
not cast a shadow over the pretensions 
we are making to introduce good govern- 
ment into distant lands? 





Are even the Kentucky Colonels aban 
doning the strenuous life? Here are 
Col. Young and ex-Gov. Bradley coming 
out in a “card” at Louisville, not to post 
each other as unspeakable villains, not 
to threaten to shoot each other on sight, 
but to say that “in order to settle the per- 
sonal strife between us, each of us has 
withdrawn everything of a _ personal 
character that he has said concerning 
the other.”’” We can but rub our eyes at 
the millennial sign. The chief wonder 
is that this is a preélection sobering. 
We are all accustomed to the withdraw- 
al, after the votes are counted, of cam- 
paign epithets intended purely to fire 
the heart of the voter. Nothing is more 
common than to see a “‘traitor,” an “ene- 
my of his country” (strictly in the Pick- 
wickian election sense), become, when 
elected, the honorable opponent whose 
talents and energy we respect, and whose 
friendship we proudly claim. But before 
the result is declared—and in Kentucky! 
For our part, we feel that the least 
amende we can make is to withdraw ev- 
erything of a personal character which 
we have said of the fighting Kentucky 
Colonel. 





The Commissioner of the Illinois coal- 
operators’ State organization, Mr. Her- 
man Justi, has just issued a little pros- 
pectus, in which he sets forth the chief 
aims of his commission. One of these 
aims is to “render coal-mining in Illinois 
more profitable and less perplexing and 
annoying,” by having all agreements en- 
tered into between men and their em- 
ployers drawn in writing, and “couched 
in language so plain that the simplest 
mind may grasp their full meaning,” no- 
thing being left to conjecture or mem- 
ory. The last State agreement entered 
into, under which miners are now work- 
ing, provided an elaborate scheme for ad- 
justing disputes without suspension of 
work at the mine. These provisions were 
intended as safeguards for operators and 
miners alike. The commission stands 
ready to propose arbitration, but only as. 
a last resort, since it hopes that the ne- 
cessity of referring matters to outside 
tribunals may be largely avoided in the 
future through the elaborate provisions 
in standing annual agreements for direct 
negotiation regarding grievances. 
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Commissioner Fitchie, in his latest re- 
port to the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, makes no attempt to conceal 
the fact that the contract-labor law 
is persistently violated by incoming 
aliens at the port of New York. He 
says that there is a well-organized sys- 
tem of circumventing the immigration 
laws; that a syndicate of padrones, with 
headquarters in this city, has branch of- 
fices in several European capitals, and 
is prepared to furnish, at reasonable 
notice, any number of foreign laborers 
required. The system has been so art- 
fully elaborated, says Mr. Fitchie, that 
the immigrants brought over in this way 
are utterly ignorant even of the fact 
that they are contract laborers; and it 
is chiefly owing to this fact that it is 
practically impossible to detect them. 
From the first the weakness of the law 
has been the fact that conviction could 
be secured only by the sworn confession 
of the suspected immigrant; and though, 
owing to a misunderstanding of the 
spirit of the law, such confessions have 
been frequently obtained, the class 
against whom the law is chiefly aimed 
have had no difficulty in slipping in. As 
a result of the latest device of the pa- 
drone syndicate, practically no deporta- 
tions of the most undesirable and igno- 
rant class of immigrants have taken 
place, and what few exclusions have been 
made have been those of the highest type 
of aliens arriving at this port. 

. Defalcations of bank officers and clerks 
are not so uncommon as to excite great 
surprise, but when they rise to the 
magnitude of $700,000, as in the case of 
the First National Bank of this city, they 
rather take away one’s breath. Yet it is 
perhaps easier to mystify the accounts 
and make away with that sum in a bank 
which constantly handles fifty million 
dollars than $70,000 in one which has 
only five millions to look after. Still 
more difficult would it be to spirit away 
$7,000 from a small bank in a small town 
where the eyes of the superior officers 
can see everything that goes on, and 
where even the neighbors can discern 
any signs betokening that a bank clerk 
is living beyond his salary. Every bank 
defalcation, large or small, ought to teach 
a lesson, ought to make the next one 
more difficult of accomplishment, ought 
to contribute something to the protection 
of the banking business and of society, 
The American Bankers’ Association has 
for years maintained a bureau for the 
detection and prevention of forgery and 
sneak thieving. By careful study of the 
methods, mental processes, and haunts 
of the rascals who “work” the banks 
from the outside, the bureau has largely 
reduced the amount of successful frauds, 
and has landed in the penitentiary most 
of the fraternity who perpetrate them. 
The Alvord case shows that there is work 
for a bureau which shall apply itself to 
frauds hatched inside of the banks also. 








There has been 
England lately over the sending of orders 
from South Africa, for machinery and 
iron and steel goods for the mines and 
railroads, to the United States. The ex- 
planation offered by Mr. Wyndham, the 
Parliamentary Secretary of State for 
War, is the very simple one that the 
American mills could do the work more 
promptly than English ones. This is a 
case analogous to the building of the 
great Atbara bridge for the Cairo-Khar- 
tum railway a year ago. Here the ques- 
tion of time was of supreme importance, 
and a Philadelphia establishment took 
the job away from all the English bid- 
ders and executed it in even less time 
than the contract provided. In the re- 
opening of the South African gold mines 
time is money in a peculiar sense. In the 
repair of the railways after the wear and 
tear of war it is scarcely less so. In both 
particulars the American mills have been 
found better equipped than those of any 
other country, and so it will be hereafter 
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considerable stir in| 





to an increasing extent, not only as re- | 


gards the demand of South Africa, but 
of the world in general. There is, per- 
haps, nothing in the whole range of 
traffic with so promising a future as the 
iron and steel industry of the United 
States, notwithstanding the temporary 
depression. 


The Peace Congress which met at Paris 
early in October adopted resolutions con- 
demning Great Britain for her course 
in the South African war, particuiar], 
for having refused the preliminary oiter 
of arbitration. What made this action 
more significant was the fact that scv 
eral English delegates were present anc 
took part init. Indeed, they even wished 
to draft the resolutions in stronger 
terms. Referring to their attitude, M 
Michel Bréal, the distinguished French 
scholar, writes to the Temps to point 
out how strong and sound a remnant 
there is in all civilized countries which, 
even in the stress of actual war, dares 
to protest against it when unjust. The 
country is to be congratulated, says Pro- 
fessor Bréal, alluding particularly to 
England, which can “produce such mi- 
norities.” To the Gentiles this is foolish- 
ness. To be in the minority is, to them, 
the chief of sins—being nothing 
than to “get left.” What can be more 
criminal than that? The end and aim 
of politics and public life being to pro- 
duce a “brute majority,” what possible 
comfort can there be in knowing that 
you are right although 
minority? 
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M. Waldeck-Rousseau has taken ad- 
vantage of the laying of a corner- 
stone in Toulouse to outline his policy 
for the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment. His tone was not that of the 
Premier already beaten, which many be- 
lieve him to be. He insisted that France 
had seen the end of the Nationalist agi- 
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tation, and that there was a general ra! 
lying to the Republic and to the Admin- 
istration. He pledged his party to a policy 
of military expansion, and, while assert- 
ing his faith in the finding of the Rennes 
court-martial, promised impartial am- 
nesty to all who had through the affairs 
Dreyfus suffered disability. He 
promised as well to introduce a bill for 
old-age pensions, and to restrict the right 
of association—a 
against religious organizations. It 
be seen that there was something for 
everybody—army, intellectuels, and So 
cialists—-for all France save the Clericals 
and the remnant of irreconcilable Roy- 
alists. Behind these brave words of the 
Premier, however, one cannot but sus- 
pect a certain trepidation. It is one 
thing to propound a bold and benevolent 
before an audience of amiable 
Toulousans; quite another, to convert 
that policy into legislation before the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is true that the 
provinces generally appear to be with 
the Ministry, but the Chamber of Depu 
ties is apt to take its tone from Paris, 
and at Paris there is no sign of the con- 
ciliation that M. Waldeck-Rousseau as- 
certs. The threatened reopening of the 
Dreyfus case would put the Ministry in 
sore straits. Most 
Government must soon face the old turbu- 
lent anti-Republican and fac- 
tions that have a power out of all pro- 
portion to their moral weight or popu- 
lar support. These masters of the art 
of turning out a Ministry have their eye 
on the Premier. ‘ 
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The diplomatic 
France and Mexico have just 
treaty for the mutual protection of reg- 
istered trademarks. Upon proper regis- 
tration, each country agrees to give faith 
and credence to the trademarks and 
infringement laws of the other. That is, 
a French mark must be appreciated in 
Mexico according to French law, and 
vice versa. A significant clause forbids 
the act of imprinting upon any article 
“a false indication as to the place of its 
origin (manufacture), whereby one of 
the contracting states, or a place situ- 
ated in either of them, is, directly or 
indirectly, referred to as the country or 
place where the article originated.” For 
example, the Government monopoly in 
France cannot make a “Mexican” cigar, 
nor a Mexican wine-grower a Burgundy. 
This policy gains significance from the 
decision of the Paris Judges of Award 
that American wines bearing European 
names should be excluded from competi- 
tion. Since the treaty just signed will 
affect in only the slightest degree 
Franco-Mexican trade as it 
we must suppose that the French have 
sought to contrive a model treaty which 
may later serve as a precedent in deal- 
ing with Great Britain (as regards the 
New Zealand and Australian wine trade 
for example) and the United States. 
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QUESTIONS FOR MR. M’KINLEY. 


Lord Erskine once said to Canning 
that he thought Mr. Percival must be 
more of 4 man than Canning was willing 
to allow; “for,” he added, “you never 
make a speech without making an ene- 
my, and he never makes a speech with- 
out making a friend. That goes a good 
way in the long run.” Speech-making 
as a branch of the gentle art of making 
enemies has had abundant illustration in 
the present campaign. Mr. Bryan’s ora- 
tory has unquestionably repelled many; 
whether it has, at the same time, won 
more, election day alone can tell. But 
as between Presidential candidates, the 
competition has been not that of rival 
speakers, but of volubility against si- 
lence. In no respect has Mr. McKinley 
been more lucky than in having to sus- 
tain the dignity of his office by 
keeping still. It is not only that a very 
pleasing “otium” goes with this “dig- 
nitas.” The President’s abstention from 
speaking is a positive political advantage 
to him. By observing silence he at least 
escapes making blundering speeches. 
There is traditional shrewdness, also, in 
looking wise and saying nothing. Many 
a Sir Oracle has shattered his reputation 
by opening his lips. 

In one way, however, Mr. McKinley’s 
advantage of silence seems somewhat 
unfair. His opponent has to answer (or 
dodge) questions, We do not remember 
that the English practice of “heckling” 
candidates has ever been so extensively 
used in this country as we have seen it 
this year. Every Republican committee, 
every newspaper, every rival orator, has 
a triumphant list of questions which Mr. 
Bryan is challenged to answer. No such 
awkward queries confront President 
McKinley. He allows his supporters to 
go on advancing contradictory argu- 
ments for his election, and is not him- 
self called upon to reconcile opposites. 
Yet if he were the leader of a party in 
the sense that Gladstone was, or Cham- 
berlain is, he would not be permitted to 
take refuge in silence. He would have 
to explain his policy in the past, and 
sketch out a distinct programme for 
the future, Direct and searching ques- 
tions would be put to him, and the peo- 
ple would find out whether it could be 
sald of him, as it was of Anselm of Laon 
by Abelard: “He was that sort of man 
that, if any one went to him being un- 
certain, he returned more uncertain still. 
He was wonderful to hear, but at once 
failed if you questioned him.” 

Some of the questions which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley would have to answer if, like 
Bryan, he had gone out to meet all com. 
ers, relate to his Philippine policy, past, 
present, and future. A very embarrass- 
ing questionnaire could be presented to 
him on that subject. For example: 

(1.) Had you any warrant in law for 
declaring in your proclamation of De- 
cember 21, 1898, that the United States 





had acquired “rights of sovereignty” in 
the Philippines, the fact being that we 
had, at that date, no more title to the 
islands than to Ireland? If not, were you 
not guilty of an impeachable offence? 
Have you ever rebuked Gen. Otis for at- 
tempting to suppress this proclamation 
on the ground that it would drive the 
natives to take up arms? 

(2.) Is it true that your original in- 
structions to the Peace Commissioners 
commanded them to take only coaling 
and naval stations in the Philippines, or 
at most the island of Luzon? Did you 
in those instructions speak gratefully of 
the services which the Filipinos had, as 
our allies, rendered to our arms? Did you 
state as a reason for not surrendering 
Aguinaldo to Spain that he had been of 
the greatest assistance to our army? If 
none of these things were said in those 
parts of your instructions which you have 
suppressed, what. was said, and what de- 
fence have you for garbling a public 
document * 

(3.) Did you say to Senator Welling- 
ton, when urging him to vote for the 
treaty, that its ratification was the sur- 
est way to secure the Filipinos their in- 
dependence? Is Senator Hoar right now 
in saying that you will soon advocate 
Philippine independence? If the Su- 
preme Court decides that trade with the 
islands must be free, and that their in- 
habitants may freely come to compete 
with our labor, will you still say that 
Duty and Destiny require us to keep 
the Philippines, or will you scuttle as 
precipitately as Senator Foraker has said 
you would? 

There are many things about the Presi- 
dent’s intentions in Cuba which the Cu- 
bans and many other people would 
mightily like to know. The questions 
would cover points like these: 

What did you say to the Cuban leader, 
Sefior Cisneros, which made him go from 
Washington to Havana and declare there 
that you had no intention of allowing 
Cuba to become independent? Did Gen. 
Wood speak with your authority and ap- 
proval when he told inquiring Cubans 
that the United States would insist upon 
maintaining forts and garrisons in Ha- 
vana and Santiago, and that Cuba would 
not be permitted to have a diplomatic 
service, nor an army, nor a navy, neither 
would she be allowed to contract a na- 
tional loan without the consent of the 
United States? Do you consider a crip- 
pled independence such as that would be, 
a fair and honorable fulfilment of our 
solemn pledges? 

Several other important questions re- 
lating to the future policy of President 
McKinley would gladly be put to him by 
troubled voters. For instance: 

Are you now negotiating for the pur- 
chase of St. Thomas, and will the acqui- 
sition of that island be announced among 
the other good things we are to look for 
“after the election”? Do you mean to 
take a vote of the inhabitants, as Sew- 





ard did, or will you just buy them and 
then shoot them if they say they will 
not have you to rule over them? If 
Porto Rico is the “key” to the Gulf and 
the Isthmian canal, what do we want of 
St. Thomas? Must we have a whole 
bunch of keys to lock a door that no one 
wishes to open? If you have $7,000,000 to 
squander on St. Thomas, how many mil- 
lions more do you expect to spend in 
shipping subsidies, in Nicaragua canals, 
and in all those forms of Government 
bounty which are simply waiting on 
your reélection? In your next message 
will you, for the first time as President, 
say a word in favor of economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, or do you think 
the people of this country will for ever 
go on paying taxes without a murmur 
to foster the grandiose schemes of the 
Washirgton speculators? 

lt is really a pity that President Mc- 
Kinley will reply to none of these ques- 
tions. A wise question is half of wis- 
dom, we know; but that is only when 
the question is answered. If the Sphinx 
simply furls her wings and is silent, it 
does you no good to propound your rid- 
dles to her stony face. And the worst of 
it is that not even Mr. McKinley’s next 
friends will answer. They have, indeed, 
one “bountiful answer which fits al! 
questions,” namely, Trust McKinley. 


NO NEED OF PHILIPPINE “REVELA- 
TIONS.” 


The extremely well-informed London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Mr. George Russell, writes that, af- 
ter our Presidential election, ‘‘revela- 
tions”. about the bad state of affairs in 
the Philippines will be made “which will 
astonish people both in the United States 
and in Europe.” This, he says, he has 
been told by people intimately acquaint- 
ed with the actual Philippine situation. 
The censorship and official terrorism now 
keep back information, but, once No- 
vember 6 is safely passed, the whole 
shameful story will come out. Then, 
remarks Mr. Russell, “the new Impe- 
rialism will have to justify itself as best 
it may.” 

Be this as it may, we need no one to 
rise from the dead to tell us that things 
are going badly in the Philippines. Mis- 
take and failure are writ large on Amer- 
ican occupation of the islands from the 
first day until now. Granting that it 
was not a huge blunder to take the ar- 
chipelago at all, the record of our at- 
tempts to govern the inhabitants is an 
unhappy mélange of ignorance, inepti- 
tude, and disappointment. Feebleness 
alternating with ferocity, threats follow- 
ing blandishments, vacillation and incon- 
sistency, have marked our course, and 
now the last state of the islands is worse 
than the first. As conquerors, as colo- 
nizers, as a boastful world-power, we are 
a ridiculous failure in the Philippines. 
Voltaire said that there are only three 
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ways of subjugating a people. One is 
by means of law, another by the aid of 
religion, and the third is to “cut the 
throats of a part of the nation in order 
to govern the rest.” We have tried a lit- 
tle of each, though our main reliance has 
been throat-cutting; but by neither 
method, nor by all three together, have 
we won any appreciable success. 

Among the accumulating proofs of this 
we note an interview with Mr. Spencer 
Pratt in the Singapore Free Press. Mr. 
Pratt was formerly United States Consul 
at Singapore, and had much to do in 
getting Aguinaldo to go back to Manila 
He was on terms of friendship with 
many Filipinos, and spent some time in 
the Philippines this past summer. Con- 
densing what he says of the state of 
affairs there, we find him declaring that 
“the situation, from the military point 
of view, is very unsatisfactory”; that 
there is “gross maladministration” and 
“corruption” in the civil government; 
that the army, from top to bottom, has 
a strong “distaste for their present 
work,” one officer telling him that “at 
least 100,000 men will be required to ef- 
fect the pacification of the islands’; that 
the President’s amnesty proclamation 
was “not taken seriously,” and fell abso- 
lutely flat; that the natives do ‘not be- 
lieve that the American people know the 
facts of the situation, or that they had 
given any moral authority for the things 
that were being done.” Ex-Consul Pratt 
said, in concluding his interview: “It is 
a great pity some one was not sent to 
learn the truth and tell it to the Amer- 
ican people; the present state of things 
would then never have been allowed.” 

Prof. Ferdinand Blumentritt, of the 
Berlin Society of Ethnology, is the lead- 
ing German authority on the Philippines. 
We have before cited his writings. He 
has now issued a pamphlet, covering the 
latest developments, which has been 
translated by Dr. D. J. Doherty, and pub- 
lished by Donohue Bros., Chicago. It 
ought to be read by everybody desirous 
of knowing the truth. Professor Blu- 
mentritt’s closing section is headed 
“American Blunders.” It is not pleasant 
reading for Americans, but it would be 
wholesome reading for them. It is an 
impartial account of the frightful results 
of an ear-to-the-ground policy when the 
welfare of 8,000,000 human beings is in. 
volved. The Washington Government 
fumbled and backed and filled through 
all the critical months; the American 
officers in Manila fumed and fretted, and 
were evasive or tongue-tied in their 
dealings with the natives; then when, 
at last, the United States made up its 
mind, so fatally late, to keep the islands, 
the crowning blunder was made of rid- 
ing rough-shod over the inhabitants, of 
neglecting native advice and assistance, 
of crushing, instead of cherishing, an 
existing local government, of hunting 
trusted native leaders to death—in short, 
of floundering about in domineering ig. 








norance and brutality as if the A B C of 
colonization and government of protec- 


torates had yet to be learned by the 


United States. 

This severe indictment by Prof. Blu- 
mentritt of American management in 
the Philippines has a striking side-light 
thrown upon it in the last annual re- 
port of Sir Frank Swettenham, Resi- 
dent-General of the Malay Protectorate. 
It is a record of remarkable prosperity, 
progress, and contentment. Now the 
point is that the Federated Malay States 
are peopled by a race kindred to the 
Filipinos, and that, in 1874, their pacifi- 
cation was undertaken under the protec- 
torate of Great Britain. The thing was 
done without military operations. Sir 
Andrew Clarke, who did the work, wrote 
out an account of his methods, which 
was published among the documents 
printed along with the Paris Treaty. It 
might as well have been written in a 
Malay dialect, for all the heed our Gov- 
ernment paid it. No troops, no force of 
any kind, urged Sir Andrew, but native 
rule under an upright and able protecto- 
rate. There was the whole open secret. 
By all means, wrote Admiral Clarke to 
Capt. Mahan, bind Aguinaldo to you; 
make him Governor of Luzon at a fixed 
salary; select other native rulers for 
other groups. The Filipinos will be eas- 
ier to govern than the Malays, wrote Sir 
Frank Swettenham to Consul Pratt, be- 
cause they are more intelligent, and un. 
derstand better the ways of white men. 

Thus we see that, to an experienced 
English Resident-General, the problem 
before the United States seemed simple 
and easy. All that one had to do was 
to know as much of colonization as is 
taught in the kindergarten. But we were 
too proud to learn. We would show the 
world how to do it. We would hew out 
our own way. Well, we have done it, 
and as we look about at the ruin we have 
wrought, we are not much inclined to 
boast. American cleverness, Yankee 
’cuteness, the traditional inventiveness 
and energy and readiness of our country 
—what have they to show in the Philip- 
pines? If they had aimed at making a 
desolation, could they have been more 
successful? Our miserable and tragic 
failure there has been mainly due to a 
wilful blindness to experience. Our fol- 
ly in taking the islands at all is but 
heightened by our demonstrated lack of 
sense and tact in governing them. The 
capital blunder we have committed has 
been the neglect of that first principle of 
modern colonization laid down by Sir 
Andrew Clarke, namely, the prime need 
of a “sympathetic administration,” 
which “deals tenderly with native preju- 
dices, and seeks to lead upward a free 
people instead of forcibly driving a sub- 
ject race.” 


END OF THE COAL STRIKE. 
The strike of miners of anthracite coa! 
has ended in a substantial vietory for 





the men, and this without any consider- 
able disturbance of the peace. They get 
a 10 per cent. advance in wages, which 1s 
perhaps equal to 25 cents per ton of coal. 
That they are entitled to this advance 
in view of the severity of the la- 
bor they perform and the dangers they 
incur, few persons who know anything 
about coal-mining will deny. T 
question really open to dispute was whe 
ther the market would justify such an 
advance. This question is a very compli 
cated one. It is a question of supply 
and demand, and it takes in the whole 
range of coal supply, anthracite and bi- 
tuminous. 
of foreign and domestic demand and sup- 
ply, since we are both importers and ex- 
porters of coal. We export largely to 
Canada at the same time that we import 
from Nova Scotia, whose mines are capa 
ble of sending us a much larger supply 
than we now receive if the price is raised 
sufficiently to neutralize the tariff. We 
are beginning to export coal to the Medi 
terranean countries, and this, too, is a 
question of price. 

In our own market the competition be- 
tween anthracite and bituminous is se- 
vere, and the problem with the operators 
and the carrying companies has been 
whether they could recoup themselves 
for the increase of wages demanded, by 
an increase of the market price of an 
thracite. To do so they must get a lit- 
tle more than the additional price per 
ton which the increased wage calls for 
since the increased price will lessen the 
quantity consumed. 
certain margin of consumption at $5 per 
ton which will cease when the price 


he only 


It touches also the question 


There is always a 


rises to $5.25, and the loss of this pro 
portion of sales may make all the dif- 
ference to an operator, and may take all 
the profits of his business. It is possi 
ble, on the other hand, that the market 
price may be raised sufficiently to put 
the operator in a better position than he 
was before. 

We say that this is possible, but it 
is not probable. It must be assumed 
in any calculation of chances, that th 
producers of anthracite were charging al! 
that they could get, in competition with 
the producers of bituminous, before the 
strike began, and that this competition 
will not be relaxed by reason of the ad- 
vance of wages in the anthracite field. 
There is still another way in which they 
may recoup themselves. Anthracite has 
some properties which give it a prefer- 
ence over bituminous. I[t produces no 
smoke. It is preferred for domestic use. 
Its use is compulsory in New York city 
and in some other large markets. In 
such places it is only necessary for the 
producers to combine and agree not to 
give away their coal as they have done 
sometimes, under the fierce stress of 
competition, heretofore. Nothing but an 
experiment can solve these various prob 
lems. 

Nor are the economical problems all 
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on one side. If for any reason the pub- 
lic will not pay the increased price for 
anthracite, the increased wages cannot 
be paid for any great length of time. The 
advance will not in that case be sus- 
tained beyond the ist of April. If the 
consumption should fall off 10 per cent. 
by reason of the increased price, then 10 
per cent. of the men employed in min- 
ing will have to be laid off, or their work- 
ing time correspondingly reduced. There 
is the chance also that increased wages 
may attract a greater number of laborers 
into the mining field, and thus eventual- 
ly bring on an undesirable competition 
in the labor market. These problems 
will also solve themselves by time. The 
men immediately concerned, the strikers, 
were not bound to consider remote con- 
sequences, which may not come at all. 
They were right in looking to their own 
present interests, because if they did not 
do so, nobody else would. They have 
won a victory of considerable magnitude, 
and they and their leader, Mr. Mitchell, 
are to be congratulated on the orderly 
course that the proceedings have gener- 
ally taken. 

The action of the strike leaders in call- 
ing out men who were working under 
agreement to arbitrate has, as we have 
before remarked, dealt a severe blow 
to the cause of arbitration in that region. 
The operators are not likely to enter into 
such agreements with their men in the 
immediate future. The men have re- 
ceived “concessions,” but they do not go 
back to work under any ‘‘agreements.” 
The operators have merely ‘’declared’”’ 
their intentions and “posted” notices. 
Finally, the strike leaders have done ex- 
actly what they have said all along they 
would not do—namely, order the men 
back to work at the mines where satis- 
factory concessions had been received 
without waiting for such concessions 
everywhere. When the strike was de- 
clared off, a number of operators had 
made no concessions, and the official or- 
der continued the strike at these mines. 
If this policy had been adopted at the 
start, the levelling-down process might 
have been avoided, and the employees 
of G. B. Markle & Co. might now be 
working under a definite agreement to 
arbitrate differences as before. The policy 
adopted by the strike leaders of treat- 
ing all operators alike has removed all 
incentives for individual operators to 
make any special concessions to their 
employees in the future. This makes 
the miners’ victory much less of a viec- 
tory than it might have been. 

What effect will the strike have on 
politics? has been asked more than once. 
It is the general belief that if it had gone 
on, and especially if it had been accom- 
panied by rioting and bloodshed, the ef- 
fect would have been disastrous to the 
Republican party. The Republicans are 
looked upon as the party of capital, and 
it is true that events during the past few 
years have driven capitalists increasing 








ly into that party. The demand for bad 
kinds of money which the Democratic 
party has put into its platform has con- 
tributed more than aught else to this 
result. The disposition in the same par- 
ty to tamper with the courts of justice 
has had a tendency to turn Democratic 
lawyers of influence and distinction 
away from their own camp, and natur- 
ally many of their clients follow them. 
Alliance with the Populists has had the 
same effect, so that in one way and an- 
other capitalism and Republicanism 
have become associated together. This 
is not a desirable condition, since it cre- 
ates class distinctions which widen and 
deepen, and may end no one knows how. 
The fact for present consideration is 
that if the strike had not been settled 
before the election, it would have been 
very damaging to the Republicans. If 
it had been accompanied with disorder 
and shooting, it would have created ex- 
citement everywhere, and must have in- 
jured McKinley. This dangerous factor 
is now removed, and nobody will be more 
rejoiced than Senator Hanna, who has 
allowed it to be understood that he had 
a hand in bringing about peace. So 
upon the whole it is probable that the 
Republicans have not lost any votes, but 
may have gained some, as the outcome 
of the strike. 


CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE. 


Full official reports of the codperative 
congresses which assembled in Paris this 
summer are now appearing, and they 
give an account of the movement in 
France which is full of interest. France 
is the land of productive coéperation, 
much as Germany is the land of credit 
and England of distributive codperation. 
Without including the earlier more pure- 
ly socialistic experiments, the codpera- 
tive movement in France dates back to 
the middle of the century, when the Gov- 
ernment interested itself in working- 
men’s associations and advanced large 
sums of money to them for capital. These 
loans were placed without sufficient care, 
were seldom repaid, and were soon dis- 
sipated. The Government, however, has 
never given up its policy of protection 
and favor, nor have coéperative associa- 
tions on their part ceased to look to the 
Government for aid. The coéperative 
establishments are the “infant indus- 
tries” of France. 

It is this dependence upon public favor 
which led the National Congress of Co- 
operative Producers to devote its atten- 
tion so largely to a discussion of means 
to be employed for enforcing rigorously 
a decree issued June 4, 1888. The Con- 
gress began and ended its session with a 
discussion of this decree relating to the 
award of public contracts. Its essential 
provisions were that such contracts 
should be divided up and let out plece- 
meal wherever possible, in order to give 
opportunities to coéperative societies; 








that the associations need not deposit 
any guarantee fund where contracts did 
not exceed 50,000 francs; that such socie- 
ties should be given preference, where 
bids were equal, over other contractors; 
and that accounts for work performed 
should be settled every fifteen days. The 
provisions of this decree, which have 
been extended to departmental and mu- 
nicipal contracts, have been so generally 
disregarded in the public awards that 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, Minister of the 
Interior, a year ago addressed a circular 
to departmental officials, warning them 
that they were liable to suits for dam- 
ages where contracts were awarded ille- 
gally. On February 4, 1900, at a banquet 
tendered him and M. Millerand, Minister 
of Commerce, by certain coéperative as- 
sociations, M. Waldeck-Rousseau declar- 
ed that he believed the state should be 
the first client of codperative associa- 
tions, the first to manifest confidence in 
such societies before all people. As a 
witness of his own confidence, he gave 
out certain building contracts in connec- 
tion with the Exposition to codperative 
societies, and after the work was finish- 
ed, he tendered those associations a ban- 
quet, in which he drank to the health of 
coéperators and gave assurances of 
more work to be done. 


Having prepared and addressed to the 
several Ministers of State a memorial 
reciting the original decree of 1888, and 
later decrees relating to its non-enforce- 
ment, the Congress proceeded to con- 
sider a question of more general inter- 
est. It asked itself what were the es- 
sential features of codperation. The 
Congress displayed an almost morbid 
sensitiveness in taking up what was gen- 
erally felt to be perhaps the most serious 
question which could be brought before 
it. Many of the French societies have 
borrowed money, or secured necessary 
capital, by issuing shares to outsiders 
who have been given the privilege of 
voting on their holdings of stock. In 
many lines of industry, such advances of 
capital to associations of workingmen 
are absolutely essential to their estab- 
lishment and successful operation. The 
provisions in accordance with which 
these outside shareholders have been al- 
lowed to vote and enter into the man- 
agement of concerns, have varied from 
society to society. Some voice in the 
management they have demanded as a 
condition of making any advances what- 
ever. A society operating with capital 
contributed by outsiders obviously be- 
gins to assume the features of a joint- 
stock company, and this similarity is de- 
cidedly embarrassing for codperators. 
Moreover, codperative societies of pro- 
ducers, even when they have not secured 
outside capital, have shown a marked 
tendency to develop into joint-stock con- 
cerns. One shareholder after another 
drops out, the more enterprising mem- 
bers buy up the less enterprising, some 
die, and in one way or another shares 
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come into the possession of a few men 
who perhaps retire on their incomes. 
The number of employees not owning 
shares increases, and as the concern 
prospers in a business way, it contracts 
as a codperative association, until those 
who own the stock develop into full- 
fledged capitalists. Now to define a co- 
operative society is to determine the ex- 
act point at which a society of codpera- 
tors becomes a society of bourgeois capi- 
talists. 

The Congress set about answering this 
question, and determined upon a num- 
ber of essential requisites for a society 
which should undertake to qualify as co- 
operative. M. Bougot proposed that no 
member be accorded more than one vote, 
whatever the amount of his shares, and 
this democratic principle was agreed to 
by a vote of 34 to 24. Immediately upon 
adopting it, however, the delegates began 
to seek a less radical provision. It was 
felt that societies would find difficulty in 
securing necessary advances of capital on 
such terms, and a compromise was ef- 
fected in the adoption of a resolution 
that, to be a codperative society in good 
standing, an association must not re- 
quire a payment of more than 200 francs 
($40) of members before giving them a 
voice in the management of the concern, 
nor more than 1,000 francs ($200) as a 
condition of eligibility to the Board of 
Directors, three-quarters of whom must 
be working coéperators; it must not al- 
low more than five votes to any one 
shareholder, nor more than one vote for 
every 500 francs ($100) of subscribed 
capital, and when a question of amend- 
ing the statutes of a society or of dis- 
solving it should arise, members must 
vote on the one-man-one-vote principle. 

In France the societies of producers 
are not closely affiliated with the socie- 
ties of consumers, as they are in Eng- 
land, where productive societies have 
been established by the distributive so- 
cieties. Indeed, no close affiliation of this 
sort is possible in France, because the 
productive societies in general do not 
produce what the distributive societies 
want. Instead of producing for an as- 
sured market through distributive socie- 
ties, the French coéperative producers 
have entered into the general field of in- 
dustrial competition. In meeting this 
competition they have been less agile 
than capitalistic employers, and have, in 
Many cases, gone to the wall, although 
they have enjoyed special privileges and 
favors from the Government. They lack 
the spirit of aggressive and self-reliant 
independence which characterizes the 
English societies. The French coépera- 
tor, on the other hand, is doctrinaire, and 
finds in his philosophy an inspiration 
akin to religious enthusiasm—a spirit 
entirely lacking among English coépera- 
tors. 





MAX MULLER. 
In this decade have died three men who, 
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born in the twenties within five years of 
each other, have occupied, each in his own 
field, the same relative position in respect 
of science on the one hand and of the general 
public on the other. Tyndall, Huxley,and Max 
Miiller, who died on October 28, at Oxford, 
for half a century represented to the world 
at large the oracles of their respective fields 
of knowledge. Yet none of the three held 
this position in the eyes of the inner 
circle of scientific workers, who, indeed, rec- 
ognize and judge their 
leagues exclusively on technical grounds. 
The general public, on the other hand, look 
for the man as revealed in his general 
thought and especially in his style. Perhaps 
this judgment, though often extremely inac- 
curate in details, is, on the whole, not less 
just than the narrower appreciation of the 
scientific world. These three men well il- 
lustrate the difference in the two points of 
view. While not admitted to any lofty 
rank by his scientific brethren, Tyndall held 
his materials in a firm grasp and was mas- 
ter of a clear style and a thought behind it 
equally gleaming and incisive. In like man- 
ner Huxley will be remembered 
comparative anatomist and 
than as a popular lecturer 
books comprehended of the people, and 
well weighted with careful thought. Both 
of these men died in the full glory of pop- 
ular applause, and therein’ they 
happier than the third of this remark- 
able trio, for Miiller’s fame waned before his 
death, and for the last ten years no critic 
has been too humble to speak of him light- 
ly in his capacity of linguist and mytholo- 
gist. 


no oracle, col- 


less as a 
taxonomist 


and writer of 


were 


But the master of a generation ago cannot 
be dismissed without the meed of praise due 
to his ability and to the work actually ac- 
complished by him. It is true that he was at 
his best as an interpreter. His unrivalled 
style, his enthusiasm, his eloquence in a do- 
main distinguished for arid research, made 
him and his field known to those who would 
otherwise have had no interest in the line 
which he represented. But is this a slight 
thing? There are many who owe to Miiller’s 
magnetism the first impulse to tread in the 
path which he opened for them; many who 
have been accustomed to sneer, and yet have 
him to thank for the ability to do so. In a 
word, Miiller, even as a middle-man between 
the inner shrine and the outer world, 
served well of two generations. In his ma- 
tured strength he was an inspiration, and he 
always aided his chosen science by his 
poetic insight and suggestiveness, even when 
the cause for which he fought was wrong. 
Regarded solely from the material side, the 
benefit he conferred upon Sanskrit stu- 
dies in winning means for others as well as 
for himself to prosecute their labors, is not 
a small item in the score of good he must 
have entered to his credit. 


de- 


Rut in point of fact, despite the unsatis- 
factory nature of much of his later work, 
Miiller was by no means a mere go-between, 
feeding the public with grain raised by 
others. It is true that he was somewhat 
vainglorious and not very scrupulous in the 
allotment of praise which should be ren- 
dered for what was done by others under 
What he constantly pro- 
claimed to be his own great work, the edi- 
tion of the ‘Rig Veda,’ was in reality not his 
at all. A German scholar did the work, and 
Miiller appropriated the credit for it. But, 
even in this case, though the judgment be 
true, it ie harsh. The German scholar was 


his supervision. 
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the best he could 
getting out his 
is not altogether 
but one thing is 
been no scholar 
all had not Miller start- 
his hand left the plough and 


paid for his labor, and did 
to circumvent Miller in 
editio prima. The incident 
creditable to either party, 
certain: there would have 
doing the work at 
ed it. That 


he hired some one else to do willingly 
what he was unwilling to complete, is a 
matter of minor importance Then, again 


Miller’s ‘Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ pub- 
lished forty years ago, was an independent 
and thoroughly scholarly book, which has 
ever since held its own with the first pub- 
lications in this complex fleld of investiga 
tion. 

Miiller return 
the special study of literature, 


When, after twenty years 
ed to 
which mythological 
suits had withdrawn him, although the vol- 
ume published under the title, ‘India, What 
Can It Teach Us’’ showed a marked decline 
in power in the body of the book, the learn 


from 


his phonetic and pur- 


ed appendix on the ‘‘Renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature” 
still there, ingenious, persuasive 
But the that the 
important part of the book was relegated to 


proved that the old scholar was 
vigorous, 
very circumstance most 
an appendix, while 
up with 


the main part was taken 
“The Truthful 
and “Human In 
was indica- 
in Miiller’s attitude. 
public so long that 


such bagatelles as 


Character of the Hindus,” 
terests in Sanskrit Literature,” 
tive of a grave change 
He 
scholarly work had become of only second- 
his general 


this was a fatal error, since the 


had catered to the 


ary consequence. For reputa- 
very 
public he served repudiated him as a guide, 
while the had deserted, 


whom, in 


tion 


and to 
the 
were 


scholars he 
his eagerness to be 
had 
more prone to ridicule his pretensions than 
the worth of his contri 


butions to knowledge. 


always 


first, he been insultingly unfair, 


to admit genuine 


It is no time now to speak of the un 
happy quarrels which disfigured the later 
years of Miiller’s life. Not only in this 


country, but in Germany, his bitterest ene- 


mies were those of his own household. 
Sanskrit scholars could not forgive the 
dishonesty of statement which marked his 


ex-parte presentation of facts, nor the ma 
liciousness with which he pursued the ob- 


jects of his dislike. But let that pass 
What remains that is good? The noble 
edition of the ‘Rig Veda’ and the authori 


tative ‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ will 
perhaps abide as his most solid attainment 
Apart from these, 
Books of 


in Sanskrit scholarship. 
as editor-in-chief of the 
the has been instrumental in 
furthering, to the best of his ability, the 
good cause of publishing translations of the 


‘Sacred 


East,’ he 


most important Oriental records. His own 
work in the series was slight, the 
two volumes of Upanishads and one volume 
of Vedic Hymns, translated for it by him, 
are of ephemeral value. Nor do the slight- 
er volumes of text-books which he pre- 
pared at intervals, call for special remark 
They were the 
boilers, such as no scholar loves but 


and 


parerga of necessity, pot- 
most 
must undertake. 

But while this list records the most valu 
able of Miiller’s works in one fleld (though 
even here one should not overlook his ad 
jutancy in the publication of Pali books as 
well as of Sanskrit), that which has really 
given him his widest renown has as yet been 
scarcely referred to. And it is surely not a 


small matter that a scholar can win a hear- 
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ing in two lines of research, for though all 
comparative philology may be generally re- 
garded as the concomitant of Sanskrit scho- 
larship, it should be remembered that they 
have no more to do with each other than 
have Greek and folk-lore. The ‘Science of 
Language,’ ‘Chips from a German Work- 
shop,’ and other related volumes represent 
the middle period of Miiller’s career, and 
have perhaps had the widest influence. They 
were not very correct, but they were very 
popular, and they lighted up a dark field 
and encouraged research. As Miiller ad- 
vanced, he appears to have fallen a victim 
to the very factor in his mental furnishing 
which made his books so interesting to be- 
ginners, even an imaginative, fanciful way 
of looking at facts. He seems to have re- 
garded words as endowed with some mys- 
terious potency, and thus was drawn to the 
peculiar view which he upheld in his mytho- 
logical studies and later in his ‘Science of 
Thought.’ Thought was bred of words, not 
words of thought. And so we got the showy 
but too airy structure called science of 
mythology, and the myths of the sun and 
dawn, when the day of etymological myth- 
ology was already past. 

The position taken by Miiller on this sub- 
ject was never renounced by him, and when, 
but a couple of years ago, he published his 
‘Contributions to the Science of Mythology,’ 
he reasserted his opinions with the obstinacy 
of desperation, for he saw clearly that in 
this regard the world had passed him by. 
But toward the end of his life, amid much 
frivolous writing, such as his ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ published in 1899, wherein the 
man’s egotism comes unpleasantly to the 
fore, he returned for his last work to that 
special pursuit which, it would seem, he 
held particularly dear, and in which, with 
pardonable self-esteem, he evidently thought 
himself peculiarly fitted to direct opinion. 
This was pure philosophy. Miiller always 
pretended to speak of his other work as 
merely preparatory to the deeper studies of 
the relation of mind and matter, and in his 
translation of Kant’s ‘Critique’ and his own 
various publications on religion and philoso- 
phy he doubtless felt the greatest satisfac- 
tion. He was at heart a Vedantist in a 
European sense, an idealist; and in the ex- 
position of idealistic philosophy he believed 
that he was performing advanced work as 
well as gratifying his own tastes. His very 
latest book, the ‘Six Systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy,’ reveals not only his constant pre- 
dilection for philosophical studies, but his 
inner sympathy with that great monistic 
system which proclaimed that all was one 


and that that one was God, 

Of Miiller’s private life little need be said. 
Coming from Germany when but a young 
man, he settled in England, which he ever 


after made his home, living the quiet life 
of an Oxford scholar. The death of hia 
daughter some years since was his first 
great blow, and one from which he never 
fully recovered, being affected by it physical- 
ly and mentally. For a while, his morale 
was shattered, but, after a time, he bravely 
resumed the forsaken labors of his life. He 
was one who welcomed distinction and he 
received many honors. In his death the 
world has lost a master perhaps more bril, 
liant than profound, but one whose labors 
have not been wasted. He made no great 
discovery, but he was an able scholar and 
did much that will endure. ? 





WAR AS A MBANS OF PEACE. 


If I were a millionaire, instead of giving 
more Bibles to all the schools, I would spend 
a few millions in distributing through what 
a Congressman would call “the homes of 
the land’ copies of a little book by M. 
Novikoff, which was sent to me from France 
a few years ago, called, ‘Les Prétendus 
Bienfaits de la Guerre.’ War is to this age 
of the world what the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the infidels, or the conver- 
sion of the heathen, was to the Christian 
of the Middle Ages. It is the crying evil of 
the time. To the promotion of war even the 
clergy of our day are openly or secretly de- 
voted. Many modern parsons are really as 
busily engaged in stirring up strife as was 
Friar Tuck, and just as ready, if need be, 
to take a hand in the fray themselves; and 
this in spite of the fact that they have seen 
civilization contending for two thousand 
years for existence against the spirit of war 
and conquest. 

Man’s fondness for killing his fellow has 
been so inveterate since the dawn of civ- 
ilization that Christianity itself has been 
made an additional pretext for destroying 
life. In fact, ever since then, we find that 
man’s principal and noblest occupation has 
been the destruction of his fellows. Of 
course, he would not acknowledge that his 
object was simply destruction. At the out- 
set only, as in the case of the Indians, did 
he admit that he meant simply to kill. 
He very soon began to give reasons for 
this killing; for instance, that the other 
fellow wanted to kill him, or did 
not hold the true faith, or was the 
possessor of something which the aggressor 
desired for himself. One of the most deso- 
lating of African wars, at the beginning 
of this century, was caused by the gift 
to an African chief, by a British naval 
commander, of the lid of a brass soup- 
tureen. As the chief wore it as a sort of 
breastplate, it excited the envy and hatred 
of neighboring potentates, who fought 
splendidly in order to secure it. 

But the worst wars in history have been 
caused by somebody’s failure to believe 
the right things about the next world. 
There has always been a body of persons, 
priests or ministers, who knew exactly what 
was going on in the next world, and egged 
on the warriors to kill the people who didn’t 
believe them. This caused what were called 
“religious wars.”’ To them succeeded wars 
about ‘“‘the balance of power.’’ What ‘“‘the 
balance of power’? meant was, that some- 
body else was getting too strong for our 
comfort. There are traces of the religious 
wars to-day. The Philippine war is partly 
religious, we are told, and a good many 
bishops and parsons are promoting it be- 
cause it gives a good chance of converting 
unbelievers. M. Novikoff discusses these va- 
rious causes of war, and he shows that in 
a very large number of cases the reasons 
alleged for war, even when very foolish, did 
not exist. 

Whether any particular faith or custom 
is good for humanity, we cannot tell a 
priori. We find out, for instance, whether 
wars are foolish, mainly by the result. M. 
Novikoff goes over the history of a good 
many of them, considering them, as their 
admirers say, as means of deciding disputes 
between nations. The vast majority don’t 
decide anything, except which of the com- 
batants is the stronger for the time be- 
ing. The Spaniards spent 100 years trying 





to convert the Dutch, and failed. Louis XIV. 
tried for fifty years to make France the 
greatest military Power in Europe, and was 
forced to confess, on his death-bed, ‘“‘qu’il 
avait trop aimé la guerre.” Spain tried to 
retain the hegemony of Europe and the 
possession of the American continent for 
200 years; she now has no fleet, has not an 
inch of soil on the American continent, and 
has no army of which any one is afraid. 
England tried to retain the northern half 
of America, and lost it. France, under 
Louis Napoleon, tried to subjugate Germany,, 
and was defeated with frightful loss. Rus- 
sia tried to seize Congtantinople, and was 
defeated. England tried to exclude her from 
the Black Sea, and found all her gains gone 
in ten years. Austria tried to retain Italy, 
and lost it. America has been trying to 
annex the Philippines for two years, with- 
out success. Most of these things have oc- 
curred in our own time. I need not refer 
to Navoleon’s attempt to found a _ great 
European empire, and to the manner in 
which the attempt turned out. The most 
comic result of it all is, that we in America, 
who have seen all this, and who, we thought, 
had learned something from it, have taken up 
the business of fighting just as the foremost 
men of the older world have concluded that, 
as a means of deciding quarrels, war is a 
mistake. 


The principal use of Novikoff’s book is in 
showing the absurdity of war as a human 
occupation. He does not, however, discuss 
the actual causes of war as fully as he 
might. As a general rule, no causes of war 
are ever discussed until passions are arous- 
ed and the war is on the point of breaking 
out. These causes will be found mainly in 
the education of young people. The young 
man is taught that somebody is going to 
attack his country, and that his highest duty 
is to defend it. His mind is familiarized 
from his school days with the idea that he 
will be called upon to fight in its defence. 
The feeling is consequently maintained that 
the natives of every other country are pos- 
sibly enemies. Lord Salisbury, for instance, 
who commits so many “blazing indiscre- 
tions,’’ astounded the English by warning 
them a few months ago that they ought to 
have targets for rifle-practice in their back 
yards, and must be constantly ready to repel 
foreign attempts to invade them. Chamber- 
lain, the new Radical apostle, hurled de- 
fiance to the four corners of the earth, and 
is strongly in favor of the embodiment of 
yeomanry. In fact, nearly all the addresses 
at Lyceums and at Mechanics’ Institutes 
point to the possibility of death on the 
battle-field as something that lies in every 
one’s path. The fact that wars are dimin- 
ishing in number is concealed as far as 
possible. The fact that the increasing manu- 
factures and commerce of the world indicate 
the devotion of a much larger proportion of 
time and attention than formerly to the 
arts of peace, is carefully ignored by po- 
litical prophets and apostles. The condition 
of “our national defences” is referred to 
with dread. In fact, nothing is left undone 
to keep alive the mediwval apprehension 
that a nation which is not constantly think- 
ing of or preparing for war, is in danger 
at any moment of being attacked by some- 
body. 

One of the most comic illustrations of our 
unwillingness to devote ourselves to the 
things that make for peace, was our choice 
of one who had been the captain of a man- 
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of-war as one of our representatives in the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, a year ago. Peace is a thing 
which, even more than anything else, 
needs to be promoted by men who be- 
lieve in it and wish for it. A_ soldier, 
either naval or military, has been all his 
life wishing for war and finding reasons 
for making it. To depute him to find rea- 
sons for being at peace with all mankind, 
is very like the Congressional device of 
referring a political measure to a hostile 
committee. Perhaps there could not have 
been found, in the army or navy, a better 
man to be our delegate than Capt. Mahan, 
but he was still a man whose fame and pro- 
motion depended on his mastery of the art 
of war. The result is, that in the articles 
he has since written on the subject of peace- 
making, he generally treats it much as the 
French Deputy, on hearing that there were 
anarchists in his district, treated anarchy, 
through fear of losing anarchist votes: 
“My friends,” said he, “there is a great 
deal of good in anarchy; only we must not 
abuse it.’’ 

So, likewise, “a world-power’’ may have 
a little peace now and then, but it may have 
too much. It may, in order to procure 
peace, be guilty of base compliances, of for- 
giveness of injuries. It must set men like 
Roosevelt of New York, or Morgan of Ala- 
bama, to putting things right in the world 
by frequent bouts of slaughter. The fact 
is, what our modern education needs more 
than aught else is the duty of keeping be- 
fore the eyes of children the value of peace, 
for nations as for men. Preaching war at 
peace conferences is as ridiculous and need- 
less as wearing swords at evening parties. 
We have tried for centuries the plan of 
training our young men to be ready to kill 
each other; why can we not try, during one 
generation, the plan of training young men 
to “do justice and love mercy’? E. L. G. 








Correspondence. 





THE DUTY OF OPPOSING McKINLEY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am prompted to ask Mr. Truman 
Buck (see Nation of October 18, p. 307) to 
do a little swearing for me also. He strikes 
you hard and pierces your armor, it seems 
to me. The logic is against you. 

Since the Nation mapped its course for 
the campaign, I have recalled in memory 
the lessons it has taught me during the 
thirty-five years since I became a regular 
and constant reader. I am absolutely una- 
ble to reconcile support of McKinley with 
those teachings. On the contrary, they 
speak to me in trumpet tones the duty of 
opposing him with all my might. What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
Now I cannot maul him without a club, 
and the only available club is Bryan. It Is 
not the club of my choice; but it will do, 
and the emergency is desperate. 

Were there no other reasons for support- 
ing Bryan, the following would settle the 
question for me: 

(1.) McKinley’s crime is an actual one. 
If what he is doing is the greatest crime in 
history, then he is the greatest convicted 
criminal, and the blood of his victims cries 
to. Heaven for bis punishment. But the 
crimes of Bryan are yet in the womb of 
the future, and may be strangled at birth. 





They are not crimes, but mere possibilities 
of crime. If I am told that they must be 
prevented, I answer, you cannot do that. 
If you applied that rule, you would never 
elect a President; no candidate would be 
judged fit. 

(2.) The worst that Bryan could do would 
be merely robbery; and murder is a higher 
crime than robbery. And to say that mur- 
der is a higher crime than robbery is to 
say that McKinley is a greater evil than 
Bryan. This, also, is involved, that to sup- 
port him is to aid and abet the highest of 
crimes. 

Now, to keep as far as possible from that 
crime—to wash my hands clean of blood— 
I must vote for Bryan. He is my medicine; 
and I swallow that pill with joy. 

The Nation has long been for me a 
preacher of “the strenuous life,” a preacher 
of righteousness, of truth, of freedom. But 
in this campaign it is not so strenuous as I 
could wish. Please let up a little on Bryan 
—just a little—and maul McKinley harder— 
just a little. A. F. HAMILTON. 


GRANVILLE, O., October 20, 1900. 


SOME INFORMATION FOR ARCHAZOLO- 
GISTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Last June a small fund was placed at 
my disposal by the Peabody Museum of Har- 
vard University for the purpose of carrying 
on archeological work in Arizona. From the 
excellent monographs published by Dr. 
Fewkes, and from the experience of a pre- 
vious journey to the region, I decided to ex- 
plore a group of ruins upon the Moqui Res- 
ervation. Upon learning that the present 
agent for the Moquis was a punctilious per- 
son, a courteous request was addressed to 
him for permission to excavate upon the 
district under his charge. The following let- 
ter was received in reply: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, INDIAN SCHOOL 
SERVICE, OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
Keam’s CaNon, Ariz., July 25, 1900, 
Mr. Frank Russell, Keam’s Cajion, Ariz.: 
DEAR SIR: I am in receipt of your letter and 
will say I have no authority to give you per- 
mission to carry on your work on the Moqui 
Reservation. You must obtain permission from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Very respectfully, 
Cuarues EF, Burton, 
Superintendent and Special Distributing Agent. 
Per E. J. Bost, 
Clerk in charge. 


The following notice was found posted in 
conspicuous places about the Moqui Reser- 
vation: 


Mogut TRAINING £CHOOL, 
Keam’s CaNon, Ariz., April 10, 1900. 


To Whom it May Concern: 

Owing to the fact that unauthorized persons 
have come upon the Moqui Reservation for the 
purpose of digging pottery, and for various 
other unlawful purposes to the detriment of the 
good of the Indians, all persons are hereby 
warned that they will not be allowed to tres- 
pass in any way upon this reservation. All 
persons desiring to pass through or to 
visit this reservation must report to the under- 
signed and show their specific permission to be 
present upon the reservation, or give good rea- 
sons why they should be allowed to be present 
in the Indian country. 

Attention is called to the following sections 
of the United States Revised Statutes: 

“Section 2147. The Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, and the agents and sub-agents, shall 
have authority to remove from the Indian 
country all persons found therein contrary 








to law; and the President is authorized to di- 
rect the military force to be employed in such 
removal. 

“Section 2148. If any person who has been 
removed from the Indian country shall there- 
after at any lime return or be found within 
the Indian country, he shall be liable to a pen- 
alty of one thouvand dollars."’ 

Done by order of the Commissioner of In 
dian Affairs, Washington, D. C., this tenth day 
of April, 1900.—Very respectfully, 

Caar.es E. Bertos 


Believing that the representative of the 
largest university in America would not be 
classed with “persons” present upon the 
reservation for ‘‘unlawful purposes,’ and 
supposing that a permit was a mere matter 
of form, I wrote to Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Curator of the Peabody Museum, asking him 
to apply for it to the Indian Department at 
Washington. While awaiting his reply, our 
party travelled about three hundred miles 
in a “prairie schooner” in the examination 
of various ruins. Just as we were in a po- 
sition to secure some adequate reward for 
the outlay of time, trouble, and expense, 
these letters were received: 

DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, 


Orrick OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON, July 31, 1000, 


Prof. F. W. Putnam, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 

Sir: This office is in receipt of your com- 
munication of the 24th instant in which you 
state that Dr. Frank Russell, instructor of 
anthropology in Harvard University, is now on 
a brief visit to Arizona making anthropological 
researches; that he wishes to do work of this 
character in the Blue Cafion on the Moqui In- 
dian Reservation—the explorations to be In the 
interests of the said university and any objects 
found to be placed in the university museum; 
and you, therefore, ask that the necessary per- 
mission be granted in the premises. 

In reply you are informed that this office has 
recently refused several requests for permis- 
sion to do excavating work and to make an- 
thropological collections on the Moqu! Indian 
Reservation, for the reason that the office very 
much doubts whether it has authority under ex- 
isting treaties to grant permits for persons to go 
upon Indian reservations for the purpose of 
excavating and carrying away property right- 
fully belonging thereon. 

In this connection, I have to add that great 
er efforts have recently been made to prevent 
the remains of antiquity located within Indian 
reservations from being despoiled, and also to 
put a stop, so far as possible, to persons going 
upon such reservations with a view to excavat- 
ing and carrying away material therefrom. 

I do not see how this office can consistently 
grant Dr. Russell the desired permission. 

Very respectfully, A. C. Tonner, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Upon receipt of tbis communication, I 
left the ruins which were just promising 
hopeful returns, but was pursued by the 
following billet: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, INDIAN ScHOOL 


Service, Moqui TRAINING Scnoou 
Keam's CaSon, Aniz., August 21, 1000 


To Mr. Russell, or 

To any party excavating on the Moqui Reser- 

vation. 

Sirs: You are hereby directed to report to 
this office at once and show your authority to 
be on this reservation, and especially authority 
to excavate among the Moqui ruins 

Very respectfully, CHarces E. Burton, 


As the neighbors of Mr. Burton were unani- 
mous in their statements that he, ‘dressed 
in a little brief authority, played such fan- 
tastic tricks upon the reservation as made 
the natives weep,” his letter occasioned no 
surprise, but it was In striking and deplora- 
ble contrast with the remarkably generous 
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and hospitable treatment accorded by all 
others met with in Arizona. In some cases, 
many dollars’ worth of specimens were pre- 
sented, and invaluable assistance rendered. 

If the Indian Department could not see 
how it could consistently grant a permit to 
the representative of the Peahody Museum, 
who wished to work at a point thirty or forty 
miles from the inhabited pueblos, in a lo- 
cality occupied by Navajos off their reser- 
vation, and where the Moquis never go un- 
der any circumstances, how does it explain 
the fact that the Field Columbian Museum 
party was permitted at that time and for 
months before to excavate at the foot of 
the Moqui mesas? Why should that party 
be permitted to invade a cemetery so re- 
cent, and held so sacred by the Moquis, that 
they should at last threaten to roll rocks 
down upon the workmen? Furthermore, the 
ruins are being ransacked by the Navajos, 
who sell the unbroken pottery for a mere pit- 
tance to a score of traders, who scatter it 
broadcast over the United States, and in 
some cases dispose of it to European insti- 
tutions. The Navajos will not touch the 
human skeletons; hence these are thrown 
out upon the surface to bleach and rot. 
Neither will they preserve the specimens of 
pottery that are at all broken, thereby de- 
priving museums of many a beautiful vase. 

The absurd attitude of the Indian Depart- 
ment reached a rare climax in the follow- 
ing notice, posted just before I started for 
the East: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, INDIAN SCHOOL 
Service, Hopt TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Keam’s CaNon, ArIzZ., September 4, 1900, 


To the Public: 

Pottery digging and any kind of excavating 
among the Hopi ruins or Hopi burial p'aces 
are hereby prohibited to both ‘‘whites’’ and 
Indians. Violations of this order will subject 
Indians to severe punishment, and white people 
to expulsion from the reservation and a heavy 
fine. Traders are forbidden to buy any more 
ancient pottery.—Very respectfully, 

CuaRues E. Burton, 
Superintendent and Special D‘stributing Agent. 

Since we are informed that ‘‘this office 
has recently refused several requests’ (ex- 
cept to the Field Columbian Museum), this 
last proclamation raises grave doubts whe- 
ther the Indian Department ‘has author- 
ity under existing treaties’’ to prohibit the 
Indians from ‘‘excavating and carrying away 
property rightfully belonging’ to themselves. 
And since “greater efforts have recentlv 
been made to prevent the remains of anti- 
quity from being despoiled’’ (except by the 
Field Columbian Museum), and _ neither 
“whites nor Indians’ are allowed to ex- 
cavate (always excepting the Field Colum- 
bian Museum), it is to be presumed that 
these specimens of ancient handiwork, many 
of them of perishable materials and inval- 
uable to students of American archeology, 
are destined henceforth to disuse and waste- 
ful decay. 

Oh, Consistency, thy name is Department 
of Indian Affairs! FRANK RUSSELL. 
CamMpniDGR, Mass., October 18, 1900, 


SOME ODD LOCUTIONS. 
To THE Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir: Students of language may be in- 
terested in the following: 

“I noticed the lower part of his pantaloons 
were fory-dusty.”” (From testimony of 8. 
C. Jeffries, in the printed report of the case 
of the State vs. Udderzook,) 

“They do according to what the heft of 


‘em decide.” (Here heft means majority. 
Used by a Nova Scotian of English descent 
this summer in reference to the actions of 

a body of men.)—Yours truly, BE. N. 
New York, October 25, 1900. 


Notes. 


R. H. Russell’s enlarging list includes 
‘Characters of Romance,’ sixteen prints by 
William Nicholson; ‘Americans,’ by Charles 
Dana Gibson; ‘The Passing Show,’ drawings 
by A. B. Wenzell; Irving’s Knickerbocker 
illustrated by Maxfield Parrish; R. L. Ste- 
verson’s ‘Child’s Garden of Verse,’ illustrat- 
ed by M. E. Squire and E. Mars; ‘Down 
South,’ photographic studies by Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, jr.; and ‘Mr. Dooley’s Philoso- 
phy, by F. P. Dunne. 

The Macmillan Co. have in press ‘The 
Men Who Made the Nation,’ by Prof. Edwin 
Erle Sparks, and ‘The Clergy in American 
Life and Letters,’ by the Rev. Daniel Dula- 
ney Addison. 

The ‘“‘Harvard Studies in Classical Philolo- 
gy,” it is announced, will hereafter be pub- 
lished by the University. The eleventh vol- 
ume is just appearing. 

The first complete edition of the works of 
the Danish philosopher and critic Séren 
Kierkegaard is announced by the Gyldendal 
Publishing Co. of Copenhagen. The text will 
be based on Kierkegaard’s MSS., and will be 
accompanied by critical notes by special- 
ists. In view of the fact that Kierkegaard 
was the most original thinker of his time in 
Denmark, it is strange that his works are 
now for the first time brought together for- 
ty-five years after his death. 

Dickens’s ‘Cricket on the Hearth’ and 
‘Christmas Carol’ have been issued in two 
companion volunes, prettily decorated with- 
out and well printed within, by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The excuse for their reappear- 
ance is found in numerous designs by Fred- 
erick Simpson Coburn. These are much 
above the average, and are in two styles— 
vignettes in pen and ink, interspersed in text 
and border, and full-page wash drawings. 
There is the usual want of harmony be- 
tween modes so opposite, but there is medi- 
ocrity in neither, and the edition will com- 
mend itself to the gift-seeking and gift-re- 
ceiving public. 

Some months ago we reviewed a pleasant 
and singularly naive work by Mr. Clifton 
Johnson, entitled ‘Among English Hedge- 
rows.’ In his new book, ‘Along French By- 
ways’ (Macmillan), Mr. Johnson entertains 
us, in his peculiarly artless style, with the 
trivialities of French country life as he 
envisaged it, camera in hand, in his solitary 
summer rambles. If the aim of travel be to 
know certain countries from within, Mr. 
Johnson has mastered the art. His book is 
a record of contemporary peasant life as 
interpreted by a sympathetic outsider with 
a wonderful eye for detail. As in the ear- 
lier volume, the excellent photographs lena 
half its distinction to the book. Mr. John- 
son embarked on the discovery of rural 
France with the same open mind that he 
displayed in his English travels. He knew 
no French, and conceived of that fact as no 
drawback to research, and it is partly ow- 
ing to his ignorance of their speech that 
he has a detached air in studying the peas- 
ant type; it is as though he were describing 
to those who were unlikely to see for 
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themselves the manners and customs of 





some outlandish tribe. When he sees a 
Frenchwoman smoking a cigarette “in a 
manner that seemed to me quite scientific,” 
he records the fact as a genuine and rather 
startling contribution to one’s knowledge 
of the sex. “That, I suppose, was fast life.” 
Fast life, however, figures little in these 
sketches. Their claim to attention lies in a 
peculiar repose and a sympathy with the 
life of toiling France; they are in parts 
a sort of prose commentary on the paint- 
ings of Millet. 

We meet with Mr. Johnson again apply- 
ing his special talent to ‘Lorna Doone,’ in 
the new Harper’s edition. His discriminat- 
ing explorations of Exmoor give the story 
its topographical setting, and are worth 
many times over the imaginative figure il- 
lustrations still retained by the publishers. 
The book is gayly bound. 

It is William Martin Johnson who tries his 
hand at embellishing Charles Reade’s ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ in two volumes 
(Harpers). These are wholly in the line of 
border decoration (chiefly with the pen), oc- 
casionally hitting the mark if one waives the 
fashionable intrusion of the margin upon the 
square of the printed page, but in general 
not reaching a high level of invention or ex- 
ecution. 

With pleasure one passes from ‘‘process” 
engraving to real woodcut illustration such 
as we meet with in the latest (eighth) edi- 
tion of W. Robinson’s ‘English Flower Gar- 
den and Home Grounds’ (London: Murray; 
New York: Scribners). We passed a favora- 
ble judgment on this handsome and author- 
itative work five years ago, when it was 
in its fourth edition—a statement sufficient- 
ly indicative of the place it has made for it- 
self. We may recall the fact that the latter 
half is a dictionary of flowers available for 
the garden—in England; only with reserves 
in this country. 

‘The Diary of a Dreamer,’ by Alice Dew- 
Smith (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a series of 
reveries written with the rather elaborate 
detachment from the cares of the working 
world which is characteristic of so much 
of the occasional literature of the day. Mrs. 
Dew-Smith writes with the deliberate air of 
isolation that we all know so well; when 
this isolation is set off by a charming garden 
adorned with sun-dials, crimson ramblers, 
and shady seats, the dreamer who publishes 
her dreams may count on an audience. The 
great popularity of certain modern works on 
gardening among people who have the va- 
guest aspirationsafter a garden, is part of the 
reaction against town life that is as old as 
Horace and seldom more genuine than his 
hankering after the country. Mrs. Dew- 
Smith’s reflections as she gazes up into her 
big chestnut tree or watches the birds take 
their bath, have the usual charm of setting 
and the quiet humor that life in a garden 
invariably brings out. It is a book to be 
read as a sedative by the busy and over- 
worked. The scene is laid in England, and 
is bathed in a peculiarly English atmosphere 
of peace and leisure. 

An oblong album of three-color prints 
on gray mounts constitutes ‘Glimpses of the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado’ (Denver: 
Frank §. Thayer). The views are, with 
two exceptions, from photographs made by 
Oliver Lippincott, Los Angeles, touched with 
water-color by J. P. Robertson of Denver, 
and then reproduced as above stated. For- 
mally, the series conveys a perfectly just 
idea of the extraordinary scenery in ques- 
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tion; and the high coloring is not so exces- | 


sive as to detract from the general fidelity 
to nature. ‘The American Spion Kop, from 
“Grand View,”’’ involves a transplanting of 
names which may or not become a fixity 
through this medium. 


In ‘The Other Man's Country’ (Philadel- | 


phia: Lippincott) Mr. Herbert Welsh pre- 
sents a brief and forceful argument from 
the pro-Filipino standpoint. His book is, 
therefore, naturally, a sharp arraignment 
of the policy of the American Administra- 
tion. The greater portion of the volume 
consists of a review of the steps which led 
up to and resulted in the outbreak of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899. In supporting his argument, 
Mr. Welsh quotes freely from various au- 
thorities and from official reports. He styles 
his book ‘‘An Appeal to Conscience,’’ and 
emphasizes certain features of an important 
question in which the American conscience 
has, as yet, played but a too subordinate 
part. He states that “the main purpose of 
the book is to indict and condemn Imperial- 
ism as a political doctrine inimical to the 
spirit, not only of American Democracy, but 
Christianity itself.’”” The main strength of 
this doctrine in America Mr. Welsh 
ascribes ‘‘to the active or tacit approval it 
has received from the moral and religious 
people of the country.’’ Those who desire 
to know both sides of the argument, or to 
support an existing conviction, will find the 
book well worthy a careful perusal. 

Mr. H. Whates’s ‘The Third Salisbury Ad- 
ministration, 1895-1900’ (London: Vacher & 
Sons) is described by him as a kind of 
lapidary inscription, placed on the grave of 
a defunct Ministry, and Dr. Johnson has 
tcld us that no man is on oath in that 
genre. Accordingly, we find here and there 
in the bulky volume a too great fondness 
for saying nothing but good of the dead; al- 
though Lord Salisbury’s failure in dealing 
with the Sultan, and his Government’s la- 
mentable coming short of its promises of 
social reform, are fairly to be collected from 
these pages. In the account of the (for 
Americans) humiliating Venezuelan episode, 
there is much distortion and some inco- 
herency, which are the sure betrayal of a 
writer not versed in American politics. Still, 
the long review of five years’ diplomacy— 
a singularly momentous period in Eng- 
land’s foreign relations—has its value for 
reference, with the need of checking for un- 
conscious bias always borne in mind; while 
the appendix, with its list of treaties and 
conventions, petitions and dispatches, is 
elevated to the traditional importance of a 
lady’s postscript. 

No one knows what new discovery of clas- 
sical or theological interest may come from 
Egypt at any moment, and consequently 
collectors eagerly gather the papyri which 
are from time to time offered for sale in or 
from that country. The most important pri- 
vate collection yet made is that of Lord Am- 
herst of Hackney, which is now being edited 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. Part I. (‘The 
Amberst Papyri,’ Oxford: University Press; 
New York: H. Frowde), containing the ‘‘As- 
cension of Isaiah’’ and other theological 
fragments, has just appeared. The names of 
the editors are a sufficient guarantee for the 
scientific accuracy and the thoroughness of 
the work. There are nine plates, containing 
facsimile reproductions of the torn, worm- 
eaten, brown old manuscripts. These are 
transliterated in full. The paper is heavy, 
with uncut edges, and the publication 





throughout is a delight to head and eye and 
hand. “The Ascension of Isaiah’ is a frag- 
ment of the original Greek of an Apocryphal 
work of the first part of the second century 
after Christ, which was known heretofore 
only in an Ethiopic translation and partial 
Latin and Slavic Outside of 
this, the volume contains a curious Chris- 
tian hymn, from about 300 a. b., or a little 
later, a letter from Rome of the third cen- 
tury, two small liturgical fragments, proba- 
bly ‘‘choir slips,”’ from the seventh or eighth 
century, New Testament fragments, a 
few Psalms, one brief passage from Job, and 
another from Genesis. The second part, now 
in preparation, is to contain the 


translations. 


two 


“classical 
fragments and the non-literary documents, 
which are much more numerous.” 

In his ‘Jacob at Bethel’ (London: David 
Nutt), the second in a series of studies on 
Biblical subjects, Dr. A. Smythe Palmer 
argues that the ladder of Jacob at Bethel 
was a ziggurat or stage-tower, and con- 
nects the old Hebrew traditions of Bethel 
and its religious rites with Babylonian re- 
ligious usages. The book is full of sug- 
gestive comparisons. It is a curious com- 
bination of conservatism and radicalism. 
One minute we are following the Biblical 
narrative with a literalness which would 
delight the most orthodox. The next min- 
ute we are, with ruthless radicalism, plac- 
ing Hebrew traditions and Jewish uses on 
a plane with heathen rites and practices. 
The Stone at Bethel was a “menhir or 
standing-stone’’ of the same kind as ‘‘the 
Arabic asndm, or rude blocks of stone wor- 
shipped as idols, and the Carthaginian deity, 
Abbadires (Aug. Ep. 44), said to be equiva- 
lent to abaddir, a baetylian stone (Hebrew, 
eben ’addir, ‘mighty stone .’) analogous to 
the great stone chair of the ancient Irish 
king, Ollamh Fodhla (died 1277), still exist- 
ing at Loughcrew, County Meath’”’ (p. 124). 
The book is an essay in comparative religion, 
and is chiefly occupied with the discussion 
of stone worship, comparing the Hebrew 
use of sacred stones and the ideas connected 
with them with the worship of Sacred stones 
in other regions. 


To get a sober statement of the relation 
of Buddhism to Western civilization is not 
easy. The inquiring student who, unable 
himself to control the sources, asks for in- 
formation, is told by the Christian special- 
ist that all the parallels between the lives 
and teachings of Christ and Buddha either 
are coincidences, or show that Buddhism has 
borrowed from Christianity. Less orthodox 
scholars maintain, on the other hand, that 
the coincidences are too striking to bear 
the name, and that the borrowing has been 
from East to West. Arthur Lillie, whose 
‘Buddhism in Christendom’ showed previous- 
ly on which side he stood, has now contrib- 
uted to the series of ‘“‘The World's Epoch- 
Makers” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) a simi- 
lar volume, under the title ‘Buddha and 
Buddhism.’ After a biographical sketch and 
several specimens of Parables translated 
freely and commented upon in a popular 
manner, the author reviews the history of 
Buddhism. He holds that the council of 
Vesali is a “simple fiction’ (p. 110), which 
enables him to draw the inference that, 
down to Acoka’s time, third century B. c., 
no Buddhistic literature existed except that 
mentioned in the Edicts. So radical a view 
is scarcely for a hand-book, but should be 
the subject of a thorough essay. The au- 
thor, however, is not careful to shun the 











expression of radical views. To him Christ 
was an Essene, the Essenes were Buddhists, 
and Christianity is Buddhism. But the read- 
er may judge of Mr. Lillie’s ability to prove 
this when he learns that the Asas, the Norse 
haug, and at least Balder in Scandinavian 
mythology are also Buddhistic, and that the 
religion of Mexico too is an offshoot from 
the same root, Xaca, the ‘Mexican Bud- 
dha,” being “plausibly identified’ by M 
Paravey with Cakya, Buddha's clan-name. No 
wonder Buddha is included among the 
world’s epoch-makers But there is a 
proverb, ne quid nimis, and the ease with 
which one can prove that all religions came 
from Buddha must make still questionable 
the “proof” as applied to any one in par- 
ticular. 

The ‘American Year-Book’ for 
the year 5661, just published by Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia 
is more than double the of first 
With it is incorporated the annual 
report of the society under whose 
it appears. The of the 
a statement on ‘Judaism in France,” 
Rabbi Louis Lévy, and, above all, a st 
ment of the origin in 1860, and the constant 
labors since then, of the “Alliance 
Universelle,”’ by Jacques Bigart, must prove 


Jewish 
the 
size the 
issue. 
auspices 
record past vear 
by 


ate- 
Israélite 


of value and interest to Jews, and will cer 
tainly widen the horizon and 
of all non-Jews. Among the 
in the book are lists of Jewish soldiers and 
sailors in the late war—if it can be said yet 
be of 


Jews 


sympathies 


new features 


to over—and biographical sketches 
who have served in Congress 

A new epigraphical journal has been started 
by Dr. Mark Lidzbarski (Giessen: Ricker), en- 
titled Ephemeris fiir Semitiache 
The 


scarcely a 


Epigraphik 
that 
dis- 


editor says in his announcement 
month without new 
the fleld of Semitic epigraphy 


and the publication of new inscriptions, but 


passes 


coveries in 


the material is so scattered that it is diffi- 
cult for the workers in that field to inform 
themselves of what is being done. The ob- 
ject of this journal is to impart all new 
finds and notice all new publications and 
articles. The new inscriptions in the first 


number of the journal, which seems, by the 
to be by 
Dr. Lidzbarski himself, consist of some ‘‘old 
seals and weights in the Ashmolean 


way, written from cover to cover 
Semitic’”’ 
Museum at Oxford, and five Mand#an magi- 
cal texts on clay bowls in the Berlin Mu- 
seum and the Louvre. A good part of the 
space in this number is devoted to Cartha- 
ginian and Punic inscriptions already pub- 
lished, principally by Berger and Clermont- 
Ganneau. The most important of these, dis- 
cussed at considerable length and with the 
assistance of facsimile reproductions, are a 
Carthaginian er-voto to Ashtoret and Tanit, 
the longest and most complete yet found, 
and a Punic tabella devrotionia, the first of 
the sort discovered. One very interesting 
article deals with two small Arammean in- 
scriptions from Cappadocia. These had al- 
ready been by 
but Dr. Lidzbarski has procured 
apparently more accurate photographs and 
squeezes, and also fuller information as to 
their provenance. One, assigned by him to 
the 2d century B. C., reads in part thus: 
“Dén-Mazdaianish,” that is, 
religion, “spake thus: ‘I am 
King Bel.’ Then spake Bel thus to the 
Mazdw#an Religion: ‘Thou, my sister, art 
very wise, and more beautiful art thou than 
goddesses, and therefore have I made thee 
the wife of Bel.’” If the transcription 


noticed Clermont-Ganneau, 


new and 


the Mazd#an 
the wife of 
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which gives this translation be correct, we 
have here a written record of the amalga- 
mation of two religions which is, to the 
best of our knowledge, unique. The other 
inscription is unintelligible, owing, apparent- 
ly, to the fact that Aramman letters have 
been used for the writing of some foreign 
language. 

For many years the need has been felt 
by students of a new English-Danish dic- 
tionary. 8. Rosing’s work, which in its time 
met all ordinary needs, has long been anti- 
quated in consequence of the unfortunate 
determination of its compiler that no 
changes should be made in it after his 
death. The only additions made to the 
sixth edition, published in 1887, were those 
found in Rosing’s papers, and the seventh 
edition, published two years ago, is a re- 
print of the sixth. The appearance, there- 
fore, this summer of the first instalment 
of an English-Danish dictionary under the 
editorsbip of J. Brynildsen and Johannes 
Magnussen, with the scheme of pronuncia- 
tion by Prof. Otto Jespersen, could not fail 
to rouse general interest and satisfaction 
among Scandinavian students. Three parts 
have already been received, reaching the 
word case, and amounting to 114 two-column 
pages with sixty-eight lines to the column. 
Allowing for the difference in the contents 
of the pages, this is about twice the size 
of the corresponding portion of Rosing’s 
work. This increase is in part the result 
of the careful treatment of the Norse ele- 
ment, which was not included by Rosing. 
But it is not merely in the number of the 
entries that the new work shows an ad- 
vance. The mechanical makeup is perhaps 
the best that has yet appeared in a Danish 
international dictionary, the treatment of 
idioms is as nearly perfectly correct as 
can be expected from foreign observers, and 
the selection of words and illustrations 
shows, as a rule, rare discrimination. The 
modern character of many of the quotations 
deserves special commendation. The large 
number of proper names included is undoubt- 
edly a valuable feature for Danish readers. 
In many cases biographical notes are added 
to tbe pronunciation and the Danish form. 
Some slight attention is given even to Amer- 
icanisms, among which, however, should 
have been included “buggy,” which is in- 
correctly rendered ‘‘gig, trille.’”’ The work, 
when it is completed, will be a worthy com- 
panion to the last edition of A. Larsen’s 
Dano-Norwegian-English Dictionary, issued 
by the same publishers, the Gyldendals. 


--The State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, which first opened its Library Building 
on October 19, bas had a unique career. 
Starting during the first session of the Leg- 
islature in 1849, its local habitation was till 
1856 a corner in the old Capitol. Needing el- 
bow room, it then removed with 1,050 books 
to the basement of a church, and remained 
there till 1867, when it brought its books, al- 
ready over 20,000, into three halls prepared 
for it in the new Capitol. A dozen years af- 
terward, its jewels having outgrown their 
caskets, Capitol extension was largely 
brought about in order to enshrine them in 
befitting settings. Within two decades its 
collections had become so ponderous that 
they threatened ruin to walls and floors; as 
well as too precious to be imperilled in a 
capitol which was far from fireproof. Ac- 
cordingly, soon after the burning of Penn- 
sylvanian rarities at Harrisburg, the State 








of Wisconsin set about rearing the struc- 
ture just now completed. The new quarters, 
which have cost the State $575,000, the So- 
ciety enters with more than 100,000 bound 
volumes, and about as many pamphlets, often 
more rare and ofsome historic value, with card 
catalogues of everything, even to the tiniest 
primer, and such a shelf arrangement that 
no particle can be hard to locate. The cata- 
logue of its 10,000 newspaper files is of more 
than interstate reputation, having been 
found of national usefulness. The books are 
mainly stored in a wing (45x63 feet), revert- 
ed at right angles from the chief edifice. In 
all the six stories the stacks and shelves are 
iron. The facade of 200 feet has a central 
dodecastyle porch upward from the second 
story. Back of the porch is the reading- 
room (120x48 feet), with skylights and ceil- 
ing electric lights, and around the walls 180 
shelves of reference books. Tables and chairs 
suffice for 240 readers, that is, two-thirds as 
many as the British Museum accommodates. 
Separated from the reading-room only by 
pillars are card catalogues and delivery 
counters. 


—We lack the space for details concerning 
other features of a building which is, per- 
haps, the most costly that has ever been 
built under the name of an Historical Socie- 
ty. The name Historical, however, though 
legal and legislative, is partly a misnomer. 
In truth, the Library is not a complete build- 
ing, still lacking a second wing to hold the 
books of the University, which now, num- 
bering 50,000, find a temporary lodgment in 
the wing of the Historical Society. This Li- 
brary Hall marks a new educational depar- 
ture. It has been erected on ground furnish- 
ed by the University. The accumulations of 
that institution and those of the Society 
clasp hands together under one _ roof. 
Thanks to this felicity of position, whatever 
the people, out of the abundance of their 
hearts, have bestowed on the Society as 
trustees is spread as daily food before their 
sons and daughters who here chiefly congre- 
gate for the bettering of their minds. The 
address delivered by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, at the dedication of the new build- 
ing, on which we commented last week, will 
be published entire in the January number 
of the American Historical Review. 


—The fifth volume of the series entitled 
“The World’s Orators’” (Putnams) is design- 
ed to illustrate, for English readers, the 
oratory of Continental Europe, from Mira- 
beau to Bismarck, France alone supplying 
fifteen out of the eighteen examples. There 
is little to be objected against the results of 
this selection from an enormous wealth of 
matter, save in the case of Victor Hugo, who 
is here represented only by the bad logic and 
gasping sensationalism of his speech against 
the death penalty. Nearly half of the vol- 
ume is devoted to revolutionary speakers of 
various types and qualities; and the majori- 
ty of readers will doubtless frankly admit 
that the almost vanished effervescence of 
such orations is not restored by indifferent 
translation. In this particular the work of 
editing appears to have been done au galop. 
Taking an example at random, we find the 
following markedly Gallicized sentence from 
Gambetta (p. 262): “Let us show to those 
who examine us our morality, our interior 
power, our might, and not, as has been 
shown up to now, the spectacle of dynastic 
quarrels or discussions concerning mere chi- 
meras.” Minor details betray here and there 








the same unreflecting haste. Did Sainte- 
Beuve not know how to spell his own name? 
In this work it appears at St. Beuve (p. 204). 
And we fail to find on the map of Italy a 
river not altogether unknown in the annals 
of history, here disguised as the Tessino 
(p. 167). An introductory essay discusses 
the form and changes of modern oratory, 
with occasional lapses, of which that art fur- 
nishes so many examples: “It was a satur- 
nalia of death, and oratory was used but as 
the weapon by which to glut the maw of 
the guillotine, the Moloch of the time’”’ (p. 
15). “The orators of the day are sowing a 
whirlwind which they may reap in tears of 
blood” (p. 20). Has the spirit of Castlereagh 
been made reincarnate? 


—‘Historical. Jurisprudence,’ by Dr. Guy 
Carleton Lee (Macmillan), is an excellent, 
and for readers of English the only general, 
summary of the astonishing results achieved 
by that historical school of which Savigny 
and Hugo were the founders. Until recent 
years the Roman Law, being regarded as 
the only ancient system in which the growth 
of highly developed legal conceptions could 
be traced, has been the chief object of his- 
torical study; and thus, as Révillout com- 
plains, the jus gentium of the Pretors— 
Maine’s ‘Roman Equity”—has far too gen- 
erally passed for an original product of the 
legal genius of Rome. Dr. Lee’s work re- 
minds us that such notions are out of date. 
Before approaching the civil law of Rome, 
he surveys the far older legal systems of 
Babylonia, of Egypt, of Pheenicia, of Israel, 
of India, and of Greece, and shows us that 
these were in some respects highly elabo- 
rate, and that Rome had much to learn from 
them. For a knowledge of the ancient civil 
law of Egypt we have few materials, but as 
to the early law of Babylonia our information 
is now both varied and minute. To students 
like Oppert or Peiser, who can read the will 
of Sennacherib, or the group of original docu- 
ments executed in Babylonia prior to the 
tenth century before Christ, the extant le- 
gal records of Rome must indeed seem ab- 
surdly juvenile. After a clear account of 
the growth and maturity of the Roman Law, 
Dr. Lee traces its influence down to the 
present day, as shown in the Canon Law, 
the Barbarian Codes, the early history of the 
law of England, and the Continental Codes. 
The book is accurate, as well as interesting. 
Its statements are at times over-positive, 
but this is scarcely avoidable in a work so 
condensed. Its usefulness for students is 
impaired by the omission of a bibliography, 
and by the meagreness of the footnotes. 
With these exceptions the form is on a par 
with the substance, though we cannot see 
why the adjective ‘Justinianean” should be 
docked of its last two syllables. 


—‘The early voyage of the Vikings to 
Vineland, as they named America, has illus- 
tration in a Runic epitaph cut in a rock on 
the Potomac: ‘Here lies Syasi, the fair one 
of Western Iceland, the widow of Koldr, 
sister of Thorgr, by her father, aged twenty- 
five years. God be merciful to her.’”’ This 
statement, from p. 202 of Edward Clodd’s 
‘Story of the Alphabet’ (Appletons), would 
be very interesting if true. If by ‘‘story’ 
one means “romance,’”’ the book is not in- 
aptly entitled, except that it does not pos- 
sess the literary qualities of ordinary fie 
tion. Apparently the author crammed for 
his subject, and, if we may be pardoned the 
metaphor, vomited forth his material undi- 
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gested. Small as the work is, a little more 
than 200 pages of primer size, much of it 
has absolutely nothing to do with the story 
of the alphabet. In one place the author 
rails against Egypt for having given to 
Christianity the Trinity, ‘‘mariolatry, and 
monasticism” (p. 143); in another, he spends 
pages in -quotations from the ‘Mimes’ 
of Herodas and translations of the Logia 
from Oxyrhynchus. He seems to have filled 
up his pages with such miscellaneous scraps 
of information as he gathered in his ‘“‘read- 
ing up,” and as seemed capable of being 
lugged in under some pretence of connec- 
tion with the subject assigned to him. We 
skip from country to country and rush from 
theme to theme, more or less generally con- 
nected with the story of writing, and par- 
ticularly of the origin of writing signs, but 
the story of the alphabet is not told in this 
volume. Mr. Clodd did read, however, Tay- 
lor’s ‘History of the Alphabet,’ and uses it 
freely. He does not accept Taylor’s theory 
of the Egyptian origin of the alphabet, but 
reaches a happy compromise between all ex- 
isting theories, thus: ‘‘The Pheenician alpha- 
bet was a compound from various sources, 
the selection and modification of the several 
characters being ruled by convenience, and 
that, primarily and essentially commercial”’ 
(p. 177). The book is part of a “Library of 
Useful Stories,’’ but this particular ‘“‘use- 
ful story’’ must be pronounced worse than 
useless. 


—Horace is an author of perennial inter- 
est to every man of culture, and no civilized 
tongue is or ought to be without its con- 
tinual contributions of literature inspired by 
his works. It does not follow, however, that 
labor in this field may not be misdirected 
and unprofitable. To make it profitable, its 
results either should have a literary value 
of their own, or should render new and im- 
portant aid to our understanding and appre- 
ciation of the poet’s work. Literary value 
certainly cannot be claimed for the ‘Study in 
the Satires of Horace’ put forth by A. Car- 
tault, professor of Latin poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and there is ample room 
for question as to its utility. It is no light 
task to read three hundred and sixty-five 
large pages of matter put together without 
any pretension to literary form, and we can- 
not discover that the author has made suffi- 
cient contributions to Horatian criticism to 
repay that task. His absolute exclusion of 
the Odes from his studies is not justified by 
his statement that the Odes were later and 
did not in any way condition the production 
of the Satires, for an author’s later work 
will always throw much light upon his ear- 
lier efforts, no matter how far apart the two 
may be in time, purpose, or internal con- 
struction. And within the Satires them- 
selves Professor Cartault’s method is dry 
and mechanical in the extreme. The work 
appeals to no one not capable of reading the 
original text with comparative ease; and to 
any one who is so capable, at least half the 
“results’’ are obvious at sight except in 
their comparatively unimportant arithmeti- 
cal aspects. One could not tell at sight, for 
instance, that there is one proper name, 
satirically employed, for every fifteen and 
two-thirds lines of the two books; and what- 
ever it be worth to know this we may set 
down to the credit of the professor of Latin 
poetry in the University of Paris. But 
whether the professors in that university 
can best discharge their duty to the memory 
of the great writers of classical antiquity 








by furnishing such information, is another 
question. 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Heredity and Human Progress. By W. 
Duncan McKim, M.D., Ph.D. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Evil, in its various forms of incapacity, 
vice, and crime, has disturbed man from 
the beginning. Under primitive conditions, 
natural selection, the handicap of physio- 
logical weakness, kept down the physically 
incompetent, and the harm a feeble stock 
inflicts upon a community was minimized. 
Organized robber bands and unjust wars- 
were the commoner sources of the greater 
crimes of violence, and glorified ‘‘the good 
old plan’ for the control of property or 
the right of might. But these had their 
compensations. As society became more 
complex, and we may say refined, the of- 
fences against the individual and the com- 
munity grew in variety and in degree, or 
were better recognized. Temptations and 
opportunities increased, and the willingness 
to yield to the one and to embrace the 
other outstripped them both. To reduce, if 
possible to abolish, these offences is a dom- 
inating problem of sociology. When they 
cease, a very great advance will have been 
made towards universal prosperity and gen- 
eral happiness. To maintain that such aims 
are Utopian, such a consummation impos- 
sible, begs the question, silences discussion, 
and terminates effort. No particular path 
may reach the mountain summit, but the 
nearer one approaches the top, the further 
he leaves below him the jungle at the base. 
To deny that a partial ascent is practica- 
ble, is the doctrine of despair. 

It is axiomatic that, following the sup- 
pression of a cause, its consequences disap- 
pear. If, for example, the conditions lead- 
ing to disease are destroyed, the disease it- 
self must become non-existent. As a rule, 
the defectives or degenerates are the off- 
spring of the physically or morally incom- 
plete. Omniscience doubtless would account 
for every variation from the normal in one 
generation by some deviation in the progen- 
itors; but with our limitations we say that 
some defectives are so by accident, where 
“accident” is only an expression to cover 
our ignorance of essential conditions. But 
given defectives, given degenerates, it is 
clear that wherever nature does not happily 
suppress reproduction, their progeny will 
inherit physical or moral vices. The ‘spi- 
ritualist may object to the doctrine that 
moral vice is descendible, but one need not 
be philosophically a materialist, nor open 
the abstract theological problem of the 
origin of moral evil, if he points to every- 
day illustrations of depravity that corre- 
spond to, if they do not illustrate, ancestral 
traits. Two imbeciles, allowed to breed, 
generate idiocy. The habitual drunkard, 
either through the moral vice whose indul- 
gence leads to physical changes in himself 
or by a preéxisting taint which partly 
shows itself in this pitiable state, projects 
into the second generation moral and physi- 
cal evils without end. We have no space 
for illustrations, and cite those two class- 
es as within every one’s experience. The 
physical world is full of this influence in 
the inherited tendency to consumption, to 
cancer, to diseases of one class rather 
than of another. Not that the child of 
consumptive parents will die of consumption 





actually transmitted; but such a child Is 
80 weakened by predisposition as to be an 
easy victim when within range of the wide- 
spread cause. So with the offspring of 
vice; their tendencies are vicious, and 
usually these are followed. That the blood 
is bad is a common observation. 

There are thus two types among civilized 
peoples: the normal or approximately normal, 
equipped with intelligence and the moral 
sense; and the abnormal, deficient in intel- 
lect, or with an incomplete conscience or 
none at all, or defective in both. As our 
emotional nature develops, pity and benevo- 
lence turn our feelings (and in a degree our 
judgment) towards those ill-equipped, in the 
hope of their relief and permanent rescue. 
From this very natural and proper desire for 
their melioration arises the doctrine that it 
is an imperative moral duty to assist the 
weak, to help the degraded, to maintain the 
helpless. The conception of this ideal is 
well expressed in a recent tribute to a dis- 
tinguished modern philanthropist, the cen- 
tral conviction of whose life, which was in 
great part devoted to its demonstration, hav- 
ing been that “humanity has a claim to be 
honored and aided, even when its traits ap- 
pear most abnormal and degraded.”’ He 
sought “for the blind an education that could 
make him self-supporting; for the idiot, the 
training of his poor and maimed capabilities; 
for the insane and the criminal, the watchful 
and redemptive tutelage of society.’ As 
summed up, “in the world as he would have 
had it there should have been neither pau- 
pers nor outcasts.’’ That is the common de- 
sire of economists and altruists alike: that 
there may be no pauperism and none unre- 
claimed. 

Extremes meet in the desire to obtain 
such a consummation through the most 
opposite methods. Those who may be not 
unkindly designated the sentimental phil- 
anthropists devote themselves, directly or 
indirectly, to the reform of the vicious and 
the care of the physically afflicted. Dr. Mc- 
Kim, who may be regarded as an advanced 
utilitarian, discusses the question whether 
it is right to propagate the tainted and to 
foster or maintain the irreclaimably degen- 
erate. This immediately raises the issue, 
Are there irreclaimable degenerates? If there 
are not, is not the world bound to redeem, or 
at least painfully to labor with, its base and 
degraded? There certainly are criminals for 
whom there is no earthly redemption. For 
instance, a man who had shot another was 
adjudged insane and was committed to an 
asylum for criminals. In the asylum he 
killed one man, and, after repeated efforts, 
indirectly caused the death of the Superin- 
tendent. His statement or argument on ex- 
amination was: “I have previously killed a 
man, and am in this asylum,”’ leaving the 
inference that the limit of punishment or of 
control had been reached, and that his irre- 
sponsibility exempted him from considering 
what he should or should not do. A criminal 
indicted for ninety-three burglaries was im- 
prisoned under a life sentence. After trying 
to burn the prison, he was sent to a criminal 
asylum for the insane, and there he sought 
with great ingenuity to burn the place by 
multiple fires. Had he succeeded, great loss 
of life as well as of property must have re- 
sulted. It is a mere quibble to say that be- 
cause these were insane they were not crim- 
inals. The moral element may be wanting, 
but the essential feature of crime, as distin- 
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guished from sin, was there. Perpetual vigi- 
lance alone prevents repeated outbreaks and 
the destruction of life and property. 

By a nearly universal public sentiment the 
life of a murderer of sound mind is taken. 
He is executed as a preventive against the 
repetition of the crime by himself and as a 
deterrent against such offences by others, 
and in part at least as a punishment, not- 
withstanding that in theory the treatment is 
of the crime rather than of the criminal. 
A crime-maker will indefinitely extend crime 
by act and by example. If the spring is 
destroyed, the stream will not flow. Now, 
shall an irremediably insane criminal remain 
as a constant source of danger, requiring 
perpetual and costly vigilance for the pro- 
tection of society and for the prolongation 
of his own life? Dr. McKim says no; and he 
advises the removal of such, not as punish- 
ment, nor for the effect upon others, but 
to relieve the community from expense and 
insecurity. This removal is not to be ac- 
companied by pain, nor to be marked as a 
disgrace. It would be an euthanasia render- 
ed necessary by misfortune and occurring in 
privacy. Accepting this disposal of the 
criminal insane, the logical sequence in- 
cludes, in the interest of the race, the idiot, 
the imbecile, the congenital epileptic, the 
technically habitual drunkard, the habitual 
criminal, and the hopeless lunatic. There 
can be no doubt that were a clean sweep to 
be made of the defectives and degenerates, 
there would be greater hope for the elevation 
and the happiness of the survivors. The 
springs of life are continually poisoned by 
the admixture of strains physically vicious 
and morally depraved. The tendency 
through large groups is retrograde. It is 
not likely that any person of mature judg- 
ment knowingly tolerates for himself or his 
children alliance with one of those who com- 
mit the thousands of murders that yearly 
stain our records, with any of the weak- 
minded who are within or without our asy- 
lums, or with the profligate families, the 
minds and bodies of whose offspring are 
stamped with the stigmata of vice. He con- 
demns and avoids them where possible. But 
the imperative instinct of reproduction finds 
somewhere, through the ignorant, the un- 
wary, and the reckless, connections that 
maintain this private scourge and public 
peril. The community continues to suffer 
and to suffer in an increasing degree, as the 
resources of science preserve, at least for 
the time, the weak and the diseased to raise 
up new generations of doubtful vigor. So far 
does this spirit of short-sighted kind-heart- 
edness prevail that, it is said, the lunacy law 
of one great State expressly provides for a 
patient, while still insane, to go home at 
stated periods to resume all his family re- 
lations. We know that with fatal regularity 
the prisons discharge upon the community 
their time-expired but unreformed inmates 
for fresh raids and renewed havoc. The wise 
may elude the direct influence of this cor- 
ruption, but society cannot escape, nor can 
the individual avoid the direct contamina- 
tion. Is it courageous or is it right for those 
who see the danger to permit the flood to 
continue rising without attempting to in- 
hibit the fountains? 

The alleged sacredness of human life will 
be urged against any proposition looking to 
death as a remedy. There has been, 
however, little or no hesitation in the 
past in taking apparently normal hu- 





man life on account of infractions of 
rules of conduct, presumably for the di- 
rect good of the community, and not infre- 
quently as an avowed punishment. The 
stake and the block of religious persecu- 
tion bave slain under the persuasion that 
such killing was not murder. To the Church 
life has not been as sacred as dogma. Bighty 
years ago English law attached the death 
penalty to numerous minor violations of the 
rights of property. Neither at home nor 
abroad even now is murder the sole occa- 
sion for which life may legally be taken. 
The fatal duel is recognized on the Conti- 
nent, and under the euphemism of self-de- 
fence we exempt the surviving impromptu 
duellist. Both the sleeping sentinel and the 
deserter merit death by the just laws of 
war. War itself slays without hesitation 
and without remorse. 

There is no instinctive refusal, certainly 
no insuperable objection, to take human life 
provided a real or a supposed need for the 
protection of society is recognized. The 
real question resolves itself into one of ex- 
pediency. If it is believed that certain 
crimes can be suppressed only by the death 
penalty, that penalty will be prescribed al- 
though it may not always be inflicted. The 
point now raised is whether the evils flow- 
ing from degeneracy are sufficiently grave, 
whether the suffering they inflict upon so- 
ciety is sufficiently intense, to require this 
radical treatment. The suggestion at first 
jars harshly upon that charity and mercy 
which society constantly fosters, and which 
confuse the debased with the unfortunate 
as equal subjects for practical compassion. 
The real charity and the true mercy are 
those to be extended to the defenceless in- 
nocent for their protection from the rav- 
ages, one may say the compulsory and au- 
tomatic ravages, of the physically, mentally, 
and morally diseased. General humanity is 
as an unguarded flock, the degenerates are 
as wolves in its midst, impelled by inexora- 
ble physical laws. Shall the wolves be ex- 
terminated, or should they be confined with 
the hope of ultimately breeding them into 
watch-dogs? 

The problem is too serious for acceptance 
without debate, too far-reaching for rejec- 
tion by an impulse. Dr. McKim has pre- 
sented an appalling series of facts, and, 
although marshalling them for a special 
purpose, bas not done so as an advocate, 
but rather as a judge. He has considered 
first the condition, then a method for its 
relief. There seems no logical objection to 
the absolute removal of those whose un- 
soundness is complete and irremediable, par- 
ticularly when they are a public charge. 
Where the limit of possible reform may be 
marked is a subject for anxious investiga- 
tion, It will not be found among those who, 
repeatedly convicted of grave crime, are 
released after definite terms instead of be- 
ing detained under indeterminate sentences. 
Nor does it seem likely that life imprison- 
ment, if carried out, with its almost inevita- 
ble resultant mental break-down, is more 
merciful or more effectual than the oblitera- 
tion proposed. Dr. McKim does not recom- 
mend, even if legislation could at once be 
secured, that the next generation be pre- 
sented with a tabula rasa, free from every 
constitutional imperfection of mind, of mor- 
als, or of body. But he does advise the 
serious consideration of the situation that 
confronts society to-day, and that an ini- 
tial movement be made toward its meliora- 





tion. In turn we commend the volume not 
to physicians as professional men, to whom 
the title in part may seem to appeal, but to 
all good citizens interested in human prog- 
ress. 





FRANCE SINCE 1814. 


France since 1814. By Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin. Macmillan Company. 1900. 


‘France since 1814’ is in no sense a narra- 
tive, and it seems even less a critical essay 
than a political profession of faith. To 
speak in a somewhat more limited way, it is 
a preface to ‘The Evolution of France under 
the Third Republic,’ which was published in 
1896. We are not told this outright, but the 
relation is clearly marked. By considering 
the two books as a whole, Baron Coubertin’s 
attitude towards the Republic and its pre- 
decessors can be understood without chance 
of mistake. Incidentally, too, many opinions 
regarding modern problems of government 
emerge. 

We should not be justified were we to say 
that Baron Coubertin answers Mr. Bodley— 
the name of the latter is not once mentioned 
or alluded to. But the clash of opinion be- 
tween the two writers is so great that the 
reader cannot avoid noticing a contrast which 
may or may not have been intended. For Mr. 
Bodley the Napoleonic institutions under 
which France lives are admirable. While 
she retains them, the country may with a 
degree of safety try what political experi- 
ments she will. The genius of the nation 
demands centralization, and, with that wise- 
ly secured, the politicians may play their 
game of libel and plunder without destroy- 
ing the welfare of the public. 

Against such an interpretation of French 
public life Baron Coubertin steadily pro- 
tests, though quite as much by implication 
as by direct avowal. He denounces Bona- 
partism under all its forms. Wherever he 
has need to criticise the First Empire, it 
fares no better with him than the Second 
Empire fares with the ordinary historian. 
His worst charge against the Left under 
Louis XVIII. is, that it ‘‘prepared the way 
for all the revolutions to come” by reviv- 
ing Bonapartism. 

“How, only a few years after the fall of 
the Empire, there arose that extraordinary 
legend which in the eyes of a large section 
of the French people transformed Napoleon 
into the champion of liberty and peace, is 
one of the most interesting psychological 
problems in history. Such an audacious fic- 
tion could have little hold on the generation 
which had known the Emperor. But the 
generation which followed was in a man- 
ner nursed in this fiction, and it stuck to it.” 
“In their blindness the Liberals helped to 
mislead both themselves and public opinion 
by deafening the ears of France with their 


eternal panegyrics of the men and the insti- 
tutions most directly hostile to liberty.” 


The same dislike of the Napoleonic spirit 
appears particularly in contrasts between the 
two Emperors, and in a statement of the 
danger which France runs from her system 
of administrative centralization. Thus: ‘As 
it was less tyrannical than that of Napoleon 
I., the Cesarism of Napoleon III. took more 
time to exhaust itself." And: “The prestige 
of ‘enlightened despotism’ would have been 
still more damaged if contemporaries had 
been able to realize how far the two Napo- 
leons had lived on the preceding régimes; 
the first Napoleon using the patrimony of the 
fallen monarchy as a tool for his genius, the 
otber exhausting the finances of the restored 
monarchy for the satisfaction of his ambi- 
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Finally, Baron Coubertin fears the 


tion.” 
advantage which the Socialists will gain in 
France from the inheritance of Napoleonic 
institutions. 


“The work of Napoleon was twofold. He 
tried to create a permanent political ré- 
gime and failed. But at the same time he 
hedged French society around by a circle 
of administrative laws which have survived 
him; and though they are in open contradic- 
tion to the national tradition, for a century 
no later government has dared to touch 
them. The work rests on a single 
unique principle, State tutelage. Agreed 
that the citizen is to be perpetually guided 
and superintended, it follows as a natural 
consequence that he is to be suspected. The 
whole system of French administration, em- 
bracing finance as well as education (for 
Napoleon assimilated the training of chil- 
dren to the collection of taxes), rests on this 
fundamental basis. It may be imagined 
what obstacles such an organization offers to 
progress.”’ 


England is partially protected from So- 
cialism by the absence of centralization, 
Germany by the prestige of the Empire; 
but France, ‘‘in the hour of danger, will find 
itself confronted withtwo alternatives, either 
to abandon itself to the perilous chances of 
State Socialism, or to destroy an adminis- 
trative system which must inevitably lead it 
there.”’ 

But if Baron Coubertin inveighs against 
the Napoleonic scheme of institutions, it is 
not from love of the First Republic in any 
of its forms. Mr. Bodley finds the chief merit 
of the Revolution in the brilliant series of 
pictures which it produced; and though 
Baron Coubertin would hardly agree with 
such a condemnation of its political purposes 
and methods, he has an abhorrence of the 
utopian ideals which the Revolution avowed 
and encouraged. He looks upon 1793 as a 
year when subtle poison entered into the 
constitution of the French people—the love 
of revolution, and the belief that a sudden 
regeneration of society is possible. The Ja- 
cobins of the Terror afterwards accepted 
Napoleon, strengthened him, and impressed 
his system with their baleful views. Until 
France, schooled by hard experience, has re- 
jected both Jacobinism and Bonapartism, 
Baron Coubertin cannot believe that she 
has outlived the worst of the Revolution. 
He likes to contemplate ‘“‘the reform of the 
ancien régime, wisely undertaken by Depu- 
ties distinguished for their talent and their 
good intentions, seconded, as it was, by Louis 
XVI. (a monarch, by the way, much misun- 
derstood, who had given so many proofs of 
wisdom and goodness).’”’ And from his clos- 
ing aspiration we can see how fully he sym- 
pathizes with the Constitution of 1791: “If 
only the French people, made wise by expe- 
rience, would cease to believe in radical ex- 
pedients; if only—now that time has some- 
what dulled the reverberation of the thunder- 
storm of 1793—if only they would conscien- 
tiously set to work to finish what they have 
so well begun!’ Whatever in this century 
has sprung from the desire for measured and 
temperate reform is good, whatever has 
sprung from Jacobinism or its inverted form 
of Bonapartism is bad. 

Starting out with these opinions of the 
Revolution and the First Empire, it is not 
strange that Baron Coubertin should see 
the best side of the restored Bourbons. 
For the wisdom and honesty of Louis XVIII. 
he shows the warmest respect, and, on be- 
half of Charles X., he says good things 
which have been usually overlooked. The 
yictim of the July Revolution seldom re- 











celves much sympathy. As Comte d’Artois, 
his leadership of the émigrés in their un- 
patriotic attempt to secure foreign inter- 
vention is remembered against him. As 
Charles X., his grant of the milliard to the 
émigrés and his subservience to the Church 
have been a target for liberal historians. 
Baron Coubertin does not laud the last of 
the Bourbons—‘‘His very ordinary character 
was supplemented by a very ordinary intel- 
lect”; but he recalls the fact that Charles 
X. possessed certain qualities which have 
always appealed to the French. 

“He was amiable; he was cheerful; his 
manner was a happy mixture of personal 
charm and kingly majesty. He was never 
at a loss for the apt or witty word, which 
is a sure passport to popular favor. In 
spite of his age, he had preserved the light 
build and the activity of youth, and when 
he showed himself on horseback at the head 
of his troops surrounded by a staff no less 
brilliant than himself. Charles X. was greet- 
ead with enthusiastic acclamations.”’ 

The Three Days of July have long since 
lost the deep meaning which contemporaries 
attached to them, but Baron Coubertin dims 
their significance still further by contend- 
ing that Parliament, despite the ordinances 
of St. Cloud, did not wish the overthrow 
of Charles X. Casimir-Périer and Gen. Sé- 
bastiani had decided that there should be 
no disturbance, and the Government felt so 
confident that only sixteen men guarded the 
Hotel de Ville. The plotting of Thiers and 
the complaisance of Louis Philippe upset a 
carelessly defended throne without proving 
the presence of extensive discontent. Baron 
Coubertin is not an ultra, but he has more 
sympathy for the Constitutional monarchy 
of the Bourbons than for the Government 
of the “Citizen-King,’’ which had its root 
in a trickily managed revolution. 

The July Monarchy and the Second Empire 
are large subjects when examined in detafl, 
but each government ran through a course 
of evolution which can at least be indicated. 
Baron Coubertin is fond of marking chro- 
nological stages, and in the cases of hoth 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. he em- 
phasizes critical moments which are fixed 
by changes of policy. 

‘For sixteen years Louis Philippe worked 
hard to become a king. He spent the first 
five years of his reign in trying to keep bis 
seat in the arm-chair in which he had been 
seated in 1830, the latter eleven in an en- 
deavor to raise the arm-chair and make a 
throne of it. He did not succeed in ac- 
complishing this remarkable feat till 1546, 
two years before his fall.’’ 

So much for the first case. A correspond- 
ing division is made in the second. 

“From 1848 to 1856 Louis Napoleon, utiliz- 
ing the forces accumulated by thirty-four 
years of Constitutional Monarchy, and 
further helped by circumstances eminently 
favorable to his career, rose to the most 
conspicuous and unexpected fortune. He 
spent the interval from 1856 to 1870 in ex-4 
hausting these forces and squandering tHe 
advantages gained.”’ 


The chapters on the July Monarchy and 
the Second Empire are developed from these 
two ideas. When it comes to a question of 
mere legitimacy, Baron Coubertin speaks 
out for the Coup @ Etat and the plébiscites 
“It is as absurd to see in Louis Philippe the 
elected sovereign of the people as to refuse 
that title to Napoleon III.” 

Finaily we must state Baron Coubertin’s 
position toward the Second and Third Re- 
publics. In the downfall of Louis Philippe he 
detects an element of farce, inasmuch as the 





order to form a provisional government 





which the Deputies accepted, “came from 
the office of the National, a paper that could 
not reckon on three thousand subscribers.” 
But with the civil war of June, following the 
collapse of the national workshops, it is dif- 
ferent. ‘“‘The study the annals of 
this century, the more I see that the revo- 
lution of June is what may be called a turn 
ing-point in the history of France."" It not 
only meant the end of the truly Republican 
régime. “It meant the defeat of all the ends 
that the Liberal opposition had pursued un 
der the Monarchy; 
and the of a reaction 
all violent movements, 


more I 


it was the exciting excuse 
which, like 
tended to overtake 
its object and lose itself in deplorable ex 
aggeration.”’ Furthermore, it was the legiti- 
mate outcome of utopian panaceas; and the 
fear of plunder which it provoked among 
the bourgeoisie established the cheap des- 
potism of the Second Empire. Baron Cou- 
bertin detests the visionary and misleading 
promises of the Republic. He ad 

mires and supports the Third Republic b 

cause it has freed itself from such clap-trap 
He sees in it a return to the parliame ntary 
monarchy of 1815. 


signal 


Second 


Its institutions are “‘in 
all essentials those of which Louls XVIII. 
had laid down the lines in the famous Decla 
ration of St. Ouen, their logical development 
in a Liberal and democratic form.” 

This is a book which must be examined 
from the standpoint of opinion rather than 
from that of fact, for Baron Coubertin uses 
historical data in the broadest manner. We 
have limited ourselves to an explanation of 
his leading principles, 
of them would fill 
Quarterly Review. 


because a criticism 


out an article for the 
From what we have said 
it will be seen that he is no friend of Cesar 
ism or of Socialist short-cuts to the Elysian 
Fields. 


notable. Its ideas are very precise, and the y 


One other feature of the volume is 


find fit expression in perfect clearness of 
style. Most writers are intelligible, but few 
make a distinct impression upon the mind by 
virtue of weil-modelled and restrained ut 
terance. Baron Coubertin, using a foreign 


language, employs it more effectively than 
the majority mother 
tongue it is, and the disinterestedness of his 
tone is the more exemplary in that the sub 
ject involves 


of essayists whose 


political questions which are 


far from being dead. 


MADE IN GERMANY. 


William Shakespeare. 
Essay in Criticism, 


Prosody and Text: An 
being an Introduction 
to a better editing and a more adequate 
appreciation of the Works of the Eliza- 
bethan Poets. By B. A. P. Van Dam, M_D., 
with the assistance of C. Stoffel [au- 
thor of ‘Studies in English’). Leyden: B. 


J. Brill; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 


1900. 

The statement on the first page of this 
book that “Innumerable corruptions which 
at have 
to vitiate the text of Shakspere’s works, 


various periods been allowed 


are directly traceable to the somewhat 
surprising fact that all Shaksperian ed 
itors have been ignorant of nearly 


every rule of prosody,” illustrates the point 
of view from which its authors approach 
their subject. Scattered through their 
work are numerous disparaging references 
to Shakspere editors more sweeping even 
than this. The Cambridge Text comes in 
for a large share of condemnation, and its 
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editors are frequently charged with stupid- 
ity and ignorance. The authors persistent- 
ly assume that English scholarship has been 
a sealed book to Englishmen, from Theobald 
to Wright, and claim with a vociferousness 
which rivals that of the Bacon enthusiast 
that they are opening for the first time the 
great treasure-house of Blizabethan Bnglish, 
despite the fact, which will be apparent to 
every Shakspere scholar, that much of their 
new material has appeared before in the 
work of editors and students of Shakspere. 
Indeed, the very first example they give of 
corruptions of modern text-criticism (p. 6) 
—‘‘The textus receptus of M. of V. II., 5, 43, 
‘Will be worth a Jewess’ eye,’ simp!y origi- 
nates in a mistake of Pope’s. The oldest text 
rightly reads Jewes, the dissyllabic genitive 
of Jew’’—is cited by Alexander Schmidt with 
a reference to other well-known syllabic 
gevitives in Shakspere (Mids. II., 1, 7, 
moones spere, L. L. L. V., 2, 332, whales 
bone. Two Gent. I., 2, 137, monthes mind) 
in the beginning of his excellent paper on 
Shakspere text-criticism (‘Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen,’ p. 318), as an instance of how 
Skakspere editors do violence to Shakspere's 
English by transliterating it into modern 
English. 

The book itself is a curious farrago of 
sense and nonsense, but it would be a mis- 
take to condemn it out of hand because it 
shows in so many places a lack of good 
judgment and sound scholarship. It has its 
serious as well as its amusing side. Here 
are two—Dutchmen this time—who calmly 
offer to the English-speaking world an In- 
troduction to a better editing and a more 
adequate appreciation of the works of the 
Elizabethan poets. One of the authors is 
an M.D., the other (it is to be hoped) a 
Ph.D.; both show evidence of a very thor- 
ough and detailed reading of Elizabethan 
literature, and an amount of painstaking 
work that ought to put American scholar- 
ship in English to the blush. But they also 
display an amount of stolid ignorance of the 
history and development of English speech 
that should provoke our impatience were it 
not so common among English-speaking peo- 
ple themselves. The thesis involved in their 
title, that Shakspere has not been fully 
understood and adequately appreciated by 
the people who speak the speech he wrote in, 
contains, alas! too many elements of truth. 
That is the serious side of it. Coupled 
with a statement which recently came from 
the University of Berlin, to the effect that 
Germans are in a better position to under- 
stand Shakspere than Englishmen and Amer- 
icans are, for the reason that the German 
student possesses an adequate translation 
of Shakspere’s English into the idiom he 
thinks with, while his English brother reads 
the plays in a transliteration that is hope- 
lessly incorrect and inadequate, the thesis 
these two Dutchmen start out with deserves 
some attention. No one who has had any- 
thing to do with German scholars during the 
last quarter-century can have failed to be 
amused by their assumption of superior 
scholarship in English literature. Usually 
the assumption serves only to provoke a 
smile—the genuine English smile with which 
the English-born meet these Continental 
peculiarities. But sometimes it is irritating, 
especially when one feels that there is 
just enough truth in it to make a defence 
dificult. The question, then, which con- 
fronts us when we take up a book of this 
sort is, Why do not our, American univer- 











sities, with all their machinery for the 
making of scholars, accomplish more in the 
direction of sound and thorough scholarship 
in English? Why should our English scholar- 
ship be ‘‘made in Germany”? While the 
scholarship of this particular book is far 
below the average of German scholarship, 
and hails from Holland and not Germany, 
yet the work follows the German method, 
and the assumption which is found in the 
title and annoyingly runs all the way 
through the book is the common German one 
we are speaking of. 

English scholarship in Shakspere has not 
been scientific in its method; it has forced 
Shakspere’s writing into a strait jacket of 
modern English orthography. It has twisted 
his syntax into conformity with idiom three 
hundred years later than his, and it has 
“scanned” his verses into dilettante impec- 
cability. It has done all this—a catalogue 
of heinous sins, surely. But who shall say 
the English heart has not loved Shakspere, 
and that the English mind has not appre- 
ciated him? 

The mistake the German scholar often 
makes is that of thinking that the under- 
standing of Shakspere is all a question of 
grammar. The mistake his English brother 
almost always makes is in thinking that it 
is all a question of feeling. But both are 
necessary—the one to help the other. It is 
not all knowledge, nor is it all appreciation, 
but appreciation based on knowledge. In- 
deed, we touch here on the whole question 
of adequate English training and the essen- 
tial relation between grammar and litera- 
ture. The fundamental defect of our pres- 
ent system is too little knowledge and too 
much feeling. Nor can we import the new 
method from Germany, else we shall fall 


into the other error of too much knowledge 


and too little feeling. 

The latter point of view is well illustrated 
by this book; only the knowledge is of a 
very flimsy and superficial character (too 
flimsy and too superficial to deserve much at- 
tention), while the feeling is quite absent. 
Both weaknesses are well shown in the mon- 
strous text of ‘‘The Tempest,” I., i., which 
the authors offer us on pp. 323 ff. with such 
things as: 

“Mast. Boatswain! 

“Boats. Here ma&ster. What [sic] cheer? 

“Mast. Goé6d. Speak t6 

The mariners. Fall to it; yare- 
ly, or 

We run ourselves aground. Bestir, Bestir! 

**(Exit).” 


The way in which these lines of monstrous 
blank verse are manufactured shows a woful 
ignorance of the fundamental principles of 
English sentence-stress. Further on we 
have: 
“Boats. D’ye not hear him? 
our labour. Keep 


Your cabins! ’Sblood! You do assist the 
storm” 


You mar 


—where the authors insert “S’blood”’ with 
the naive note: 


“'Sblood is not in the F. The gap in the 
blank verse, however, requires filling up, and 
when we learn from i. 35 that the ‘Boson’ is 
a ‘blasphemous dog,’ we think there can be 
no harm in putting somewhat stronger lan- 
guage on his lips than the rather tame 
phrase, A plague, in 1. 80. Sebastian can 
hardly have objected to it, since he uses 
A pow himself. The logic of the context, 
therefore, requires at least one rattling oath 
from the boatswain’s mouth, and there is 
exactly room for it in {. 10. And after the 
boatswain's ’Sblood; Gonzalo's be patient fits 
in admirably.”’ 








And this is an “Introduction to a better 
editing’? of Shakspere! 

Yet the fundamental principle on which 
the work of the book depends, viz., that of 
illustrating the language of Shakspere 
from Elizabethan literature, is quite sound. 
The error lies in the unintelligent application 
of it, and in the very lack of a sufficient 
familiarity with Elizabethan literature to 
illustrate it. Of the bad taste shown in the 
book, and of its painfully foreign-bred style, 
a style in which vulgarity takes the place of 
simplicity, we will not speak. Such things 
are their own best refutation. The book has 
in it much that deserves attention, but its 
material will have to be constantly checked 
by careful scholarship, Indeed, the only an- 
tidote to this kind of foreign work lies in 
the development of sound English scholar- 
ship at home. 

Some time ago the Nation, becoming 
aware of the fruitlessness and fatuity of 
the elementary English instruction given in 
our best schools and universities, endeav- 
ored to arouse those who have this matter 
in charge to a more lively sense of their 
responsibilities. Since then there has been 
some improvement in the more practical 
aspects of English training, the net result 
of it being that sophomores write better 
themes than they used to. But is this all? 
Are we to stop here? Are our advanced 
students still to go to Germany to get their 
scientific training in English? Are they al- 
ways to follow the lead of German scholars, 
taking what is given them from Germany 
in humble thankfulness and respect? Is it 
too much to look forward to a time when 
Germans will come to America to study 
Chaucer and Shakspere? Can we not in- 
vigorate our English scholarship, and make 
it so pervasive of our educational system 
that its thoroughness, its sanity, its catho- 
licity will be everywhere recognized. 

The Germans have been quite right in 
criticising its superficiality—it has been in 
all but the highest quarters superficial and 
pedantic. And as long as scientific English 
scholarship remains the pursuit of the lat- 
ter years of a few university courses to be 
polished off by a German Ph.D., it will 
continue to be pedantic and superficial. But 
has not the time come for a'change? What 
greater task can our educational system 
set itself than this? What more prac- 
tical direction can educational effort take 
than this one? What richer fruit can our 
training bear than this of an intimate un- 
derstanding of the history of our modern 
forms of thinking and of the development 
of our literature? Such a work is not at 
issue with our present culture, it is com- 
plementary to it. And, moreover, it offers 
the best means of checking the narrow and 
utilitarian aims of much of the teaching of 
modern physical science—aims which are 
already beginning to work havoc with the 
higher ideals of education. 





An American Commoner; The Life and Times 
of Richard Parkes Bland. A Study of the 
last quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 
With an Introduction by William Jennings 
Bryan, and Personal Reminiscences by 
Mrs. Richard Parkes Bland. William Vin- 
cent Byars, Editor. Columbia, Mo.: B, W. 
Stephens. 1900. 

We have read this book with some curios- 
ity, on account of the importance attached 
by many to the opinions and career 
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of Mr. Bland—a career which nearly 
resulted in his nomination for the 
Presidency four years ago; but it is 
a disappointing production. The picture 
given of Mr. Bland is so lacking in intellec- 
tual individuality that we are forced to the 
conclusion that he had very little force or 
originality of mind, and attained his repre- 
sentative character partly through this de- 
fect. Partly, however, it was evidently 
through his having one characteristic ex- 
tremely rare in these days, at any rate in 
public life—rigid pecuniary honesty. We have 
read the extracts from his speeches, which 
take up a quarter of the volume, without 
being able to find in them anything especially 
memorable, while most of what he had to 
say about the currency was pure nonsense; 
but in the chapters containing Mrs. Bland's 
reminiscences she mentions one or two lit- 
tle incidents which are worth all the rest 
of the book put together. Mr. Bland was 
one of the distinguished few to whom it is 
repugnant and repulsive to take money not 
honestly come by, and who prefer to suffer 
the pecuniary consequences of their own 
negligence rather thanto shift themon to the 
shoulders of others. Thus, we find it men- 
tioned that when the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House ran off with the public money, 
Mr. Bland, feeling that he was in a measure 
responsible for the loose manner in which 
the business of the Sergeant-at-Arms’s of- 
fice had been managed, refused to receive as 
his salary any more than his share of the 
cash actually left—thereby, though a poor 
man, subjecting himself to a heavy pecuniary 
fine. Again, in 1893, a motion was carried 
for “extra mileage’ which Mr. Bland 
thought improper. He not only opposed 
it, but refused to take the money, though 
much in need of it. Presents he absolute- 
ly refused to receive. In fact, no Roman in 
the days of the early Republic was more 
sensitive in money matters than this poor 
Missouri farmer, keeping up, to the bewil- 
derment of the rascally politicians about 
bim, the tradition which still connects pub- 
lic with private virtue. It was this simple 
honesty which gave Mr. Bland his real hold 
upon his constituency, and this trait it is 
by virtue of which his admirers are entitled 
to claim for him respect and admiration. 


His career, however, shows at the same 
time of how little use to the public this 
simple sort of honesty may be when the pol- 
itician who is fortified by it is weak in 
other directions. Intellectually, Mr. Bland 
seems to have had a fair knowledge of 
Censtitutional principles—his attitude to- 
wards Imperialism and Colonialism was in- 
tuitively correct—but his economical edu- 
cation was so imperfect that he was com- 
pletely carried away by the _ free-silver 
craze, and lived and died under the delusion 
that the rich, through the demonetization of 
silver, had gained a control over the prices 
of commodities through which they ground 
down and tyrannized over the poor. His 
speech on ‘‘The Parting of the Ways,” de- 
livered in 1893 in protest against the bill for 
the repeal of the Sherman Law, is as great 
a farrago of absurdities as the human brain 
ever produced, though, granting the major 
delusion—that law can regulate prices 
through the standard of value—it is plausi- 
ble enough. So that here we have the spec- 
tacle of a remarkably honest man advo- 
cating a recipe for making something out 
of nothing, in its effects radically dis- 
honest and corrupting, and supported for 








twenty years in the position of leader 
in this movement chiefly by his well-earned 
reputation for pecuniary integrity. The 
case shows how ridiculous it is to suppose 
that all the sponsors of the free-silver de- 
lusion are knaves. 

Mr. Bland’s life was an uneventful one, 


and this book is really less a biography than | 


au ambitious attempt to give the author's 
views of the development and tendencies of 
American government and society during 
the past twenty-five years. As a whole, it 
is almost unreadable; but to those interest- 
ed in the natural history of political delu- 
sions—a branch of study which clearly re- 
ceives far too little attention in our schools 
and colleges—it deserves notice. In it the 
admirers of Mr. Bland put before the public 
what they still conceive to be the spirit of 
the time—the democratic conviction and 
faith for the coming century—the hopes, be- 
liefs, and faiths with which those who are 
waiting for our political shoes are filled. 
Some think this spirit to be that of Expan- 
sion; others that of free trade; others that 
of tenure by fitness; others that of Populism. 
To the author of this volume, the history of 
the last twenty-five years points to one 
thing only—‘‘that the reality of American 
politics is the struggle for the control of 
government as a means of controlling the 
products of labor, either directly or by 
the control of the medium through which 
they are exchanged—of money, however is- 
sued.” 


As to the latter half of this alternative, 
which is as much of the truth as the readers 
of this volume are offered, the currency 
question is confessedly one of the realities 
of American politics; but if history proves 
anything, it proves that it cannot be settled 
by being thrown into the arena of party 
politics, because it is scientific and technical 
in character and therefore must be left to 
experts. In no country have any other than 
experts ever settled it, and until it is left 
to them here it will be for ever unsettled. 
Therefore the question is not, as the author 
seems to suppose, whether the American 
people want ‘16 to 1” or the gold standard, 
but, Will Democracy learn the lesson of the 
currency which kings and emperors have 
learned before it, and leaye it to those who 
know; or will it insist on plunging the 
country into periodical panics in order to 
keep the standard of value a sort of “little 
joker’’ to juggle with in elections? This is 
a reality of American politics, and is part 
of a broader question—Will Democracy in 
the long run bring fit men to the front, or 
are those right who maintain that universal 
suffrage will in the end always put ignor- 
ance in power? 

Now, curiously enough, the author of this 
book does not really blink this question, 
but answers it, passim, by maintaining—it 
might almost be said to be a thesis of the 
volume—that the idea that public matters 
should be decided or public work done by 
fit men, is a delusion. He speaks through- 
out with great contempt of what he calls the 
“Whig’’ theory of government, and laughs at 
Cleveland’s lack of confidence in the ability 
of the ‘‘inexperienced masses” to ‘‘manage 
the finances of the Government” (p. 195). 
He says that the difficulty with Cleveland 
was that “his sympathies inclined him at all 
points to a government of experts and of 
the ‘fit’ [notice, reader, the derisive quota- 
tion marks], selected, not because they rep- 
resented the rest, but because of demon- 















strated superiority manifested in ability to 
govern rather than to represent others.” 
The equal right of every man to share in the 
Government at some stage is undoubtedly 
an essential part of the democratic theory; 
but, in this travesty of it, the author puts 
forward as Democratic an idea which, if it 
ever prevails, will speedily bring popular 
government Itself to an end. It is a theory 
that a herd of buffaloes or a flock of wild 
geese would know better than to act upon 

and yet it no doubt plays a great part in 
helping to propagate such crazes and delu 
sions as that to which this book is dedicated 


Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in 
America. By Thomas L. Livermore. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


Col. Livermore here offers a careful and 
thorough examination of the relative 
strength of the Union and Confederate ar- 
mies throughout the war, through a la- 
berious application of the theory of prob- 
abilities to the confused and uncertain fig- 
ures of the Confederates with regard to 
nearly all their army statistics. Some one 
has characterized the difference between 
tbe workings of the Northern and South- 
err mind by saying that the Yankee 
“eguesses,”"’ while in truth he reck- 
ons; but the Southerner ‘“reckons,”’ al- 
tbough in fact he guesses. Certainly the 
two sets of estimates of war numbers give 
some warrant to this description. The 
data by which the historian is to determine 
the numbers of the Union forces are abun- 
dant, and based upon principles of enumera- 
tion which are seldom capable of miscon- 
struction. The forms of making returns in all 
departments of the Federal army were of 
long establishment, and the reports of most 
of the branches of the army, from com- 
panies to corps, were apt to be made with 
regularity in pursuance of the war regula- 
tions. In one feature, however, the Union 
returns often disturb the historian when 
he desires to know the actual combatants 
in battle, in that the phrase “present for 
duty” included all sorts of detailed men 
who were not all in the fighting ranks. 
Thus, the Union forces in actual battle 
were apt to be overestimated. The Con- 
federate returns appear often to have been 
made upon individual principles of present- 
ing the best possible showing for the com- 
mand. The numbers engaged, and the results 
in killed and wounded, were represented as 
incredibly less than those of their adver- 
saries; while in respect of those actually put 
hors de combat, the rule was, at an early 
period of the war, established by an order 
of Gen. Lee, not to report the slightly 
wounded, lest encouragement should be giv 
en to the enemy. This was perhaps good 
warfare, but it was bad for history, and it 
has helped to mislead ardent advocates of 
the Confederate cause as to the compara- 
tive valor of the opponents. 

The downfall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and the consequent destruction of a 
multitude of valuable war documents, aided 
in the obscuration of the facts, and the 
truth of history could be determined only 
by the process which has been frequently 
applied by recent writers, and which Col 
Livermore carries out in a highly interest- 
ing manner, of sifting a host of lesser re- 
ports, civil and military, and comparing 
the numbers acknowledged some time be- 
fore a campaign with those returned under 
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the bias of defeat or of the intoxication 
of victory. 

The volume is much smaller than Col. 
William F. Fox’s valuable standard dis- 
cussion of regimental losses, and occupies 
mainly a different field, showing in tables 
méeny important and curious facts of the 
great battles of the war, not easily acces- 
sible elsewhere. For example, the total 
Union enlistments in the four years, reduc- 
ing the various terms of service, as for 
three months, one hundred days, nine 
months, etc., to a three years’ equivalent, 
was 1,556,678. Upon the Confederate side 
there are no official records which pretend 
to give an accurate estimate of the Southern 
numbers; hence there have been several at- 
tempts upon the part of Confederate mili- 
tary men to compute, from the figures which 
were available in official or private records, 
the probable number of their men brought 
against the Union attacks, and of the killed 
and wounded. The most notable of these 
approximations is that of Dr. Joseph Jones, 
Surgeon-General of the United Confederate 
Veterans, in an historical pamphlet publish- 
ed in New Orleans in 1892. His figures are: 
Grand total of deaths, 200,000; losses in 
prisoners not exchanged, 200,000; losses from 
discharges and desertions, 100,000; available 
active force in the field at the close of the 
war, 100,000—an aggregate of 600,000 men. 
In contrast with these calculations, the 
rolls in the War Office at Washington show 
that 174,223 men surrendered at the close of 
hostilities, and many more than that num- 
ber were not included in these formal sur- 
renders. 

The average strength of a large number 
of Confederate regiments during the war, 
as shown in the records, forms a fair basis 
for estimating the whole number enlisted in 
the Confederate armies, which equals 1,227,- 
890 for all terms of service; and an examina- 
tion of the census tables of 1860 presents, 
as liable to the inexorable and sweeping 
conscription laws of the Confederacy, 1,234,- 
000. These figures, from two different sources, 
indicate that the computations are upon jus- 
tiflable lines, as they are in harmony with 
the estimates of the War Records and the 
Pension Departments at Washington, the 
former of which suggested one million as the 
probable Confederate armed strength, and 
the latter a million and a half. Col. Liver- 
more’s final summary is, that against the 
Union armies of 1,556,678 men were arrayed 
Confederates to the number of 1,082,119. 

With regard to the number of wounded, 
as to which Dr. Jones equally underestt- 
mates the Confederate losses, the computa- 
tions indicate that in the battles of which 
any trustworthy information is available, 
far from the Union losses being largely in 
excess of those of their opponents, 176,550 
Union soldiers were hit, against 187,124 Con- 
federates. An illustration of what we have 
said above concerning the proclivity of Con- 
federate officers to rate their armies far 
below reasonable probability, is furnished 
by Antietam, which Gen. Lee reported he 
had fought with less than 40,000 men. The 
figures here submitted estimate the Union 
effectives under McClellan at 75,316, and 
Lee's forces at 51,844. Upon like principles 
of calculation at Gettysburg, Meade com- 
manded 83,289 men, nearly one entire corps 
of which, the Sixth, however, was in reserve, 
while Lee brought into the fight 75,054 men. 
Such revisions of the long-received judgments 
of the comparative courage and endurance 








of the two combatants leave no element of 
discredit to the merit of the Confederates, 
but prove that when men of the same stock 
stand up in stern determination of battle, 
the question of final victory depends upon 
military skill and material resources rather 
than upon superior native valor and the di- 
vinity of a cause. 


Clearing-Houses: Their History, Methods, 
and Administration. By James G. Can- 
non, Vice-President of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York. 
Appletons. 1900. 


The theory and practice of clearing- 
houses have been discussed more or less ex- 
tensively in various financial treatises, but 
all such discussions have been inadequate 
as regards the modus operandi of the in- 
stitution. Mr. Cannon’s ‘Clearing-Houses’ 
undertakes to supply this want. The book 
is written by a banker who has long been 
active in the work of the New York Clear- 
ing-house, and, therefore, investigates, with 
the advantage of close personal observation, 
the practical merits of the various systems 
pursued in this country and in England. 
The general theory of the clearing-house 
has been so thoroughly established and test- 
ed by experience that its economic value 
is no longer open to discussion. The fact 
that, when properly administered, the sys- 
tem dispenses with the use of money for 
payment in 95 per cent. of the transactions 
made by check, speaks for itself; it would 
probably be impossible, under any other 
system, to conduct with the existing circu- 
lating medium the exchanges of modern 
banking. But the practical application of 
the theory varies in half-a-dozen different 
clearing-houses. All, of course, undertake 
to effect the offsetting of checks drawn 
upon one bank and deposited for collec- 
tion with others, by the checks on other 
banks deposited in that one. All prescribe 
rules for settlement of the resultant cash 
balances. It is in this second function, how- 
ever, that the systems vary. 

In London, for example, owing to the 
customary keeping at the Bank of England 
of balances of other local institutions, the 
clearing-house settlement merely involves 
an order transferring the requisite sum from 
one bank’s credit to another, the Bank of 
England still retaining the cash. At the 
Boston Clearing-house, banks with bal- 
ances to their credit at the daily settle- 
ment commonly lend such balances out at 
interest to the debtor banks. In Chicago, 
balances are similarly loaned temporarily, 
though without interest charge. The pur- 
pose in both cases is to reduce still fur- 
ther the necessity for large transfers of 
cash. The New York Clearing-house, on 
the contrary, requires that each bank whose 
debits on checks exchanged exceed its 
credits shall on the same day pay into the 
Clearing-house, in lawful money, the 
amount of such difference. Mr. Cannon 
fuvors the New York plan as distinguished 
from that of Boston and Chicago, chiefly 
on the ground that the latter regularly de- 
fers a heavy cash liability to some unfixed 
future time, when call for instant payment 
may be embarrassing. 

The matter of clearing-house loan cer- 
tileates—-perhaps the most ingenious con- 
trivance in American banking—Mr. Cannon 
discusses more thoroughly than any pre- 








vious writer on the subject has done. We 





have seen no other satisfactory description 
of the manner in which the highly intri- 
cate problem of allotting this emergency cur- 
rency and assessing interest against its 
holders is accomplished. A chapter is de- 
voted to the question of charges for clear- 
ing “country checks.”” Mr. Cannon, who 
was the leading spirit in the recent move- 
ment of New York Clearing-house banks 
to impose this charge, explains in some de- 
tail the reasons why free collection of out- 
of-town checks cannot rightly be asked of 
a city bank. The “typical journey of a 
country check,”’ cited by way of illustration, 
and showing the passage of a check for the 
modest sum of forty-three dollars through 
the hands of nine institutions at eight 
different localities, before reaching its prop- 
er destination, is a striking instance not 
only of the expenses of collection, but of 
the mode in which the machinery of modern 
exchange moves at the bidding of the small- 
est bank depositor. 


The War in South Africa: A Narrative of 
the Anglo-Boer War from the Beginning 
of Hostilities to the Fall of Pretoria. By 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, with introduction by 
Sir John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
Litt.D. New York: Peter Fenelon Collier 
& Son. 1900. 


Inasmuch as Capt. Mahan’s book is given 
a size and shape which make it incon- 
venient for library or reference use, in order 
to accommodate its profuse illustration, it is 
more properly a pictorial than a narrative 
history of England’s war with the Trans- 
vaal. In the introduction Sir John Bourinot 
briefly outlines the history of South Africa, 
its physical conditions, the career and the 
personality of those who have most strong- 
ly influenced its development, and the in- 
ception and progress of the mining enter- 
prises out of which the complications arose 
that resulted in a war extinguishing the 
independent nationality of two republics. 

The leading feature of the book {fs its illus- 
trations. Of these there are some 450 re- 
productions of sketches and photographs, 34 
full-page (size 8x12) in black and white, 
18 full-page, and 16 of smaller size in color. 
These are made from original drawings by 
Klepper, Wenzell, Reuterdahl, and Herring. 
The field covered by the pictures is a wide 
one. It includes places and people of South 
Africa, portraits of military and political 
leaders connected with the war, scenes of 
peace and scenes of battle, public build- 
ings, Boer soldiery from the Transvaal 
and from the Free State, and English sol- 
diery from all the world. The details of 
army life, from organization and transpor- 
tation, to the sick and the wounded in 
hospital and the dead upon the battle-field, 
are all portrayed. All are interesting and 
illustrative of the place and the time, 
though some might well have been omitted 
to give place to others of greater value, 
such as the occupation and the flag-raising 
at Johannesburg and Pretoria, the most 
important points. 

Capt. Mahan’s narrative cannot fail to be 
interesting. At times it is vivid, though 
in the main conventional. It is written 
from the pro-English standpoint, and is bas- 
ed chiefly upon the English reports. It 
sometimes errs by its acceptance of re- 
ports, current at the time, which have 
since been shown to be inaccurate. Thus, 





his assumption that the Boers, in the be- 
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ginning, definitely projected a swift ad- 
vance to the Hex River Pass and to Dur- 
ban, is fully contradicted by the later infor- 
mation that it was only the strict orders 
of Kruger and Joubert, the Boer leaders, 
which restrained a younger and more ag- 
gressive element from making those ex- 
peditions. He also errs, as do most writers 
from the English standpoint, in an overesti- 
mate of Boer numbers, Boer system, and 
Boer efficiency. 

The narrative covers the operations of 
the earlier days in Natal, the contest in 
the northern part of Cape Colony and the 
southern area of the Free State, and prac- 
tically ends with the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein by the British. The sieges of Kim- 
berley and Ladysmith, and the battle of 
Paardeberg with the surrender of Cronje, are 
recounted in full and graphic detail. The 
subsequent movements, from May 2 on- 
ward, including the occupation of Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria, are dismissed in brief 
paragraphs upon the last page. Capt. Ma- 
han’s narrative would have possessed a 
greater historical value had it been pre- 
sented in an independent volume with the 
story brought down to, at least, the fall 
of Pretoria. The work suffers from the 
lack of a suitable index to both text and 
pictures, yet, in the field which it is evi- 
dently intended to cover, it is of both inter- 
est and value. 


Conversations with Prince Bismarck.  Col- 
lected by Heinrich von Poschinger. Edit- 
ed by Sidney Whitman. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1900. 


Men of action are sometimes supposed 
to be chary of their words, but Bismarck 
certainly was never reticent in conversa- 
tion. He talked almost as much as Lu- 
ther—or as Lasker. Accordingly, we need 
not feel surprised whenever a fresh volume 
of his Tischreden or of his political “‘inter- 
views” appears. The quality may vary, 
but the supply is large. In speaking thus, 
we do not mean to imply that Mr. Whit- 
man’s selection from the large anthologies 
of Herr von Poschinger is a poor one, or 
that he has not drawn from a good source. 
English readers know most about Bis- 
marck’s public and private character from 
the writings of Moritz Busch, but Herr von 
Poschinger is even more voluminous, and 
he has had a freedom of access to state 
papers which neither Busch nor any other 
biographer of Bismarck has enjoyed. His 
collections have become extremely large— 
so large, indeed, as to be unwieldy. Mr. 
Whitman’s idea of culling the best conver- 
sations is justified, and he has been well 
guided in the matter of choice. At first 
sight the volume may seem to be of loose 
texture and mixed quality, for some of the 
conversations are with kings and some with 
reporters. But the design is doubtless to 
show the Chancellor under as many guises 
as possible. While little of the contents is 
wholly new, the fragments of which the 
book is composed have been so widely scat- 
tered that few persons can have met with 
them all either in newspapers or in me- 
moirs. 

The most obvious feature of the con- 
versations here collected is that they con- 
tain a mass of Bismarck’s obiter dicta, and 
one cannot help raising the question, ‘‘Are 
these opinions to be taken seriously?” Bis- 
marck poured forth a flood of words to all 








sorts of people; and without a close knowl- 
edge of his character one would find great 
difficulty in distinguishing between what 
represents his real convictions and what 
was improvised at the moment. Mr. Whit- 
man touches this subject in the preface, and 
refers the reader to the authority of Herr 
von Poschinger: 

“If it may excite surprise that, among 
the material here presented to the reader, 
there should be included interviews with 
journalists, accounts of promiscuous con- 
versations which Bismarck held with friend 
and foe, it must be remembered that these 
have been deemed by a thoroughly compe- 
tent judge to be not only authoritative 
sources of information, but also to deserve a 
permanent place among the records of the 
life of the maker of modern Germany. This 
test of authority is their hall-mark.”’ 


Mr. Whitman is quite entitled to call 
Herr von Poschinger an expert witness, 
and, if he considers that Bismarck reveal- 
ed the true workings of his mind to “out- 
siders,”” the opinion must carry great 
weight. Otherwise we should feel bound 
to emphasize some words of Bismarck to 
Anton Memminger, the editor of the Neue 
Bayerische Landeszeitung, in a conversation 
at Kissingen, August 16, 1890: 

“To-day I still derive pleasure from con- 
versation with this man, to-morrow with 
that, especially since I am no longer com- 
pelled to wear a muzzle. I have been a 
Minister for many years, and, as such, was 
forced to be silent about many things; 
but that has all changed, and now I am 
free to say what I please, because I am 
no longer forced to remain silent by bind- 
ing considerations. And why should I, of 
all people, not talk?” 


Toward the end of his life, Bismarck said, 
when put on diet by his “Two 
things have afforded me especial pleasure 
in life—politics and wine. Politics I may 
not touch any more, and now Schweninger 
bas forbidden wine.’’ This saying illus- 
trates the character of the conversations 
brought together by Mr. Whitman from 
the collections of Herr von Poschinger. They 
deal with politics, and, if not with wine 
alone, with the free social intercourse for 
which wine stands. Occasionally, an ab- 
stract question arises for Bismarck to set- 


doctor: 


tle, as, in a conversation with Bluntschli 
(April, 1868), where he maintains “that 
nations bear a resemblance to Nature. 


Some are masculine [e. g., the Germans], 
others are feminine [e. g., the Slavs and 
Celts], ete. But the staple of his talk is 
either some practical matter 
or the good story which comes to his lips 
whenever he is not out of humor. Herr yon 
Poschinger has been candid. He gives the 
celebrated scene with Thiers and Jules 
Favre in all its brutality. “I will hear 
nothing more about it: bring an _ inter- 
preter with you to-morrow; I will not speak 
French any more!"’ Nor does he try to 
cliak the garrulity of Bismarck when out 
of office. He reveals few fresh traits, but 








of statecraft | 





illustrates strikingly those with which the | 


world is familiar. He shows Bismarck 
masterful, but spontaneous and devoted to 
the glory of his race; an unflinching states- 
men, but also a hearty German ‘squire. 


Prehistoric 
Moorehead 
Cincinnati: 
431. 
Considerably above the average ‘treadmill’ 

or “curio-arch@ology,’ Mr. Moorehead’s 


{mplements. By Warren K. 
{assisted by nine editors}. 


tobert Clarke Co. 1960. Pp. 





‘Prehistoric must after all be 
classed with these sciolisms. It certainly is 
in no wise scientific, though here and there 
in its amplitude the shrewdness of fleld ex- 
has utterance. Hasty, 
uncoérdinated, inadequate; unfulfilled 
in its scrambling “plan” (if it may fairly be 
English 


Implements’ 


perience welcome 


even 
said to have one); of ignominious 
and execrab'e proofreading—it is a painful 
example of the confidence with which too 
Not one of its four- 


those on 


many books are made 


teen “sections” is adequate; and 


Ohio, California, and the Southwest are at 
A grisly table of errats 
covers three pages, but does not seine more 


least incompetent 


than a tithe of the misprints—and is Itself 
populous with blunders “Squire” and 
“Squeir’ (for Squier), “Lewis and Clarke,’ 
Bandilier,” “Grinell,”” “J. B. Brower” and 
“Mr. Bower” (J. V. Brower), ‘Stewart’ and 
“Stuart” Culin indiscriminately, ‘“‘Metatte,’ 


“archwology”’ half the time with the ligature 
and half the time without, and on oceasion 


“archaelogy’’—these are fairly indicative of 
the orthographies here rife 

Without going into esoteric details. whicl 
could hardly be handled within our space, a 


reasonable measure of the scientific stature 


of the book may be had on p. 193 


“The Spaniards under the adventurer Ds 
Soto experienced this [the violence of In- 
dian arrows] to their sorrow. Their armor 
was pierced by these small points ‘ 
At the battle of Manilla [sic] two hundred 
Spaniards were killed; of the remaining liv 


ing one hundred and fifty received seven 
hundred wounds. Cabeca de Vaca, a Spanish 
writer, who accompanied this unfortunate 
expedition, tells us,"’ ete 

Perhaps for ‘“‘De Soto’ we should read 
“Dewey"’—the former died some centuries 
too soon for ‘the battle of Manilla and 
“Cabeca"’ de Vaca accompanied ‘Cousin 
George”’ quite as far as he did De Soto. Or 


pessibly Mr. Moorehead refers to De Soto's 
battle of Mauvila (Mobile). Therein and 
thereby eighty-two Spaniards perished, ac- 
cording to the roseate Garcilaso de la Vega, 
upon rumor of whom the text seems to de- 
pend; and the wounds that needed a surgeon 
were “mil, setecientas, setenta y tantas.” 
Herrera says the slain and mortally wounded 
were eighty-three. 
the method of this mortality. 


Spaniards otherwise 


Both explicitly explain 
the 
the 


Seeing 
“bien armados,’ 


Indians aimed at their uncovered eyes and 


mouths; and there the execution was done 


Deliberate purpose could hardly have sur 
passed the quantity and quality of the blun- 
these 
nearer home, an 
“Stone 


derings in seven lines of “history.”’ 
endorsement of 
Idols of New 
and an unwinking attribution of 
prehistoric California the 
continent in general, are fairly exemplary 
The editorial ‘“‘puff’’ in the body of the book 
for the advertisers in its 


after-leaves, who has a collection to sell, is 


Of errors 
the rather 
Mexico,” 


tobacco to 


notorious 


and 


(p. 175) one of 
merely a matter of taste. 

More 600 illustrations the 
rage fairly satisfactory) picture some 3,000 
specimens. Many of these 
choice; and there are enough of them to be 


than (on ave- 


are rare and 
of summary value if they were adequately 


correlated, defined, and identified. 


Our Forests and Woodlands. 
bet. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
York: Macmillan. 1900. 


By John Nis- 
New 


To the rapidly increasing number of those 


who take an interest in trees and in tree 
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culture, this book by Dr. Nisbet, on the 
forests and woodlands of England, will of- 
fer attractive reading. The author’s sub- 
ject is forestry for profit. He remarks upon 
the apathy prevailing in England toward 
tree culture as a means of gain, and asserts 
that, if properly administered, the forest 
resources of the British Isles would suffice 
to supply the enormous timber demand now 
satisfied by heavy importations. After re- 
viewing in a very interesting manner the 
history of British forests and forestry laws, 
Dr. Nisbet discusses the most important 
British trees in view of their adaptability 
for profitable cultivation. A familiar know- 
ledge of the habits and demands of each 
species enables the author to make many 
valuable practical suggestions. For exam- 
ple, the custom prevailing in England of 
growing oaks in the open is criticised, since 
the crooked parts once required in ship- 
building and secured by this manner of 
growth, are no longer in demand. In these 
days of iron and steel vessels, oak timber 
commanding the highest price consists of 
long, straight trunks, which are obtained 
by growing the trees in a close order. 
The book is illustrated by a generous 
number of excellent half-tone and photo- 
gravure plates. As a non-technical work 
on British forestry conducted for profit, it 
cannot but furnish very interesting read- 
ing for a large circle of American tree- 
lovers. The quality of Dr. Nisbet's style 
will commend itself to “the gentle reader.” 
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Beginning the Year of Romance. 
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Begins in the November Century. 


NOVELS AND NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
STORIES Richly Illustrated in Colors. 





ne ‘ . 
during the coming year by A New “Rudder Grange” Story by | Illustrations in Colors 
Frank . Stockton. accompany an article by Maurice Thompson on 
Mr. Stoc *3** ” was hi “My Midwinter Garden” and the account of the 
F, ANSTEY, =. oe Grange” was bis Girst work of a new sculptor by Mrs. Van Rensselaer 


The color ictures include three beautiful full 


Mrs, BURNETT, Our Schools for the Stage, by Bron- | pace reproftctions of this seuiptor's work, un 


exquisite pletures of the birds and flowers of a 


son Howard. Florida home 
Geo. W. CABLE, An entertaining article by the well-known play- 
pa wiles, ett na oe ee - wols | A Yankee Correspondent in South 
H or the instruction of young actors and what is ‘ P 
Winston CHURCHILL, taught in them. With itustrati ns oy A. I. Keller. Africa, by Julian Ralph, 
Edwin Asa DIX, Daniel Webster, by John Bach ice | eee ence en ctticeea  Atment of war cor 


P aster. 
Hamlin GARLAND, A study of the boyhood and early manhood of | The Problem of the Philippines, by 


Daniel Webster—his thirty years of preparation. 


David GRAY, Fully illustrated with portraits and drawings. To Bishop Potter. 


be followed A or articles by the same historian His recent tour in the far East has provided the 
Joel Chandler HARRIS, 


on phases of Webster's later life. Episcopal Bishop of New York with material! for a 
‘ 'e ly s aries Oo d 80 c his one 
“Her Mountain I ver,” First Chap- timely seri f papers of which this is on 
Bret HARTE, ters of a Novel by Hamlin Garland | The Other Contents 
The hero of this story, a young Colorado ranch- 


: : . ‘ ies, beaut ] yrav 
man, is sent to London to place an interest in a Include two meee Ge, @ Sane iful en pyre. 
e e - - by Cole, mteresting departments, In Lighter 
’ western mine. His breezy character and humor- } yoin » “Topics of the Time,” ete 
ous speeeh make a delightful contrast to the Eng- oe F we 


Henry JAMES, lish setting of the story. : To Begin Soon. 
Sarah Orne JEWETT The New York Zodlogical Park. An entertaining series of papers by Augustine 


A beautifully illustrated article by the director | Birrell, M.P., “On the Rhine,” superbly illustrated 


of the park, William T. Hornaday. by André Castaigne and forming a panorama of 

Rudyard KIPLING, the historic and picturesque German river. 
A Story by Charles Dudley Warner. A number of papers on country life and on 
lan MACLAREN follo ucation of Sam + ay & & well, | beautiful gardens. Some of these will be of great 
’ to be followed b — papers by the same well- practical value to those who wish to cultivate 


. known contribu what may be called the revived art of landscape 
S. Weir MITCHELL, “ Her First ie Show,” a Story by gardening. 


The Ins and Outs of the Railw: ay Business by 


Thos. Nelson PAGE, David Gray. Major Hine, a graduate of West Point, who re 


The author of “Gallops”’ here contributes a | signed :~ an offic 7 in the army to become a 
capital story, es malty L. propriate to the month, | freight brakeman, from which position he rose 
Bertha RUNKLE 


3 with full-page p are e ", Luis Mora. through various grades to that of superintendent 
; Flora Annie STEEL 


Frank. stockton, |‘ THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.” 


This brilliant romance, which began in August and will end in Vay, has alre po. 


Ruth McEnery STUART, attracted wider attention and been more highly praixed than any work of fict tie 


published serially in Tue Century, As the New York Tribune says, it ** leaped at 


Once into popular , favor,’ ? 

Gen. Lew WALLACE, The new volume of the magazine begins with this November FREE 
number, In order that new subscribers who commence their 

Chas. Dudley WARNER, subscriptions with November may secure ** The Helmet of Na- 








varre” complete, the three numbers, August, September and Oc- 
EB. Stuart Phelps WARD, pa will r ont fra of change ts all sie aan toon rs who begin with November, 
Mary E. WILKINS, Subscription price $4.00 a year. All oe "acest or remittance may be made 


Drie Selah 8 


and others. THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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BAPSA. iain athletes tata @a. 


FA. BABA BQABABACGAGA 


» The Writings of the Founders 
of the Republic. 


Each set is uniformly printed in yolumes of octavo size, and about 500 pages. 


They 


are not electrotyped, but printed from type, which is at once distributed, 


Works of Alexander Hamilton. 
Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Works of Benjamin Franklin. 
Edited by John Bigelow. 
Writings of George Washington. 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford. 14 vols. 
Edition almost exhausted. 


Out of print. 
9 vols. 
Out of print. 
10 vols, 


Writings of John Jay. 


Edited by Henry P. Johnston. 4 vols. 


Writings of James Monroe 





Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Edited by Paul L. Ford. 10 vols. . 
Edition almost exhausted. 
Life and Writings of Rufus King. Complete. 
Edited by Charles R. King, M.D. 6 vols. 
Works of Samuel Adams. 
Edited by H. A, Cushing. In preparation. 


Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall, 
Edited by Simon Sterne. In preparation, 


Edited by S. M. HAMILTON. 


To be Coimpleted in About 7 Vols. 


= 


Volume 4 Nearly Ready. 


ritings of James Madison 


In Course of Publication, 


Edited by GAILLARD HUNT. 
To be Completed in about 7 Vols. The First Volume is Just Ready. In Course of Publication. 


Every library of importance should own sets of these works, which are absolutely 


essential to the student of American History. 


Price, per volume, $5.00 net. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, New York and London. 


A oh) 








With an introduction by Hon. 


UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
By HOLMAN F, DAY 
Cc. E. Lirrie- 
rigip, and six illustrations from photographs 





PRICE, 


ONE DOLLAR 





Many of the poems contained in this collection at- 
tained wide popularity through the medium of the 
Lewtaton 

published. 


Journal, where they were originally 


Is now in its FORTIETH Thousand. 


Errors,”’ “* Grey Roses,” ete. 
Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


we want it to ja perfect 
joy and to praise. 


stories of modern fiction.” 


The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 


The Cardinal's Snuff-Box 


By Henry HaR.anp, author of ‘‘ Comedies and 


The North American—“This charming love story.” 


New York Tribune—“ pe jo eapttveting, a good, that 
a book to en- 


Boston Heralda— One of the most refreshing love 





SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Pud/ishers, BOSTON 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 








THE NOVEMBER 
BOOK BUYER 


NOW READY - - - 





15 CENTS 





THE CONTENTS INCLUDE 
A Portrait of J. M. Barrie 
IN FOUR COLORS FROM A SKETCH 
By Ernest Haskell, 


The Story of a Man 
Who Failed to Become a Person 


A PAPER ON MR. BARRIE’S “ TOMMY” 
By Henry van Dyke. 


The Germ of the Detective Novel 
WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER PICTURES. 
By H. L, Williams. 


The Writing of Pickwick 
THE CONCLUSION. ILLUSTRATED. 
By Hammond Hall, 


The Happiness of This World. 
A XVI. CENTURY SONNET, TRANSLATED 
By Robert Bridges (‘‘ Droch’). 





J. M. Barrie’s masterpiece, “ Tommy and 
Grizel”” and The Book Buyer for one 
Ses ke RS $2.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
New York City. 





CLAREN DON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by ali booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 9:1 sth Ave., New York. 




















a When oniee Epicnse ask for 
LIBERAL ee. you need a Boo 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment o slips of books at 


yng ng and specia 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


P. BE, GRANT, Books, 


23 W.42p Sr., - NEW YORK. 
(Mention thie advertisement and receive a eel ) 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS IN PRENCH. 


Le Mariage 


By 


démie Francaise. 


de Gabrielle. 


DANIEL Lesvugur, ouvrage couronne par l'Aca- 
With English Notes by BanJa- 


MIN Duryea Woopwarp, B.-es-L., Ph.D., of the 
Department of the Romance Languages and Lite- 
ratures in Columbia University. 264 pages. 


Complete cata) 





eonapplication. Forsale by all book- 


sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


and 833 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York, 








A Novel of the American Colony in Paris, 


A New Race Diplomatist. 


| JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. 
llustrations by Edouard Cucuel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


With five 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 





CLINTON SCOLLARD’S NEW ROMANCE, 


THE SON OF A TORY, is a story of the Mohawk Val- 


ley in 1777. 12mo, $1.60. 


beara RICHARD G. _ BADGER & CO. (Inc,), Boston. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume, Papers easily and neatly 


adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., bet. 88th and 39th Sts., New York. 
importers of Fore Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and’ Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued, 





OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied 
no, matter on what subject, Write us. e can 
you ow book ever paprusee .-,-% —_ wants, 
in in land call and see o re books. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOO KSHOP,. ie 16 8 Joh Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to ou t-of- town residents. Question an- 
swered. Orders promptly filled, Liberal discounts on 
new boo I, BayLigs, 418 Putnam Ave, (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 


vi rf -IMPERIALIST BOOKS B Y 
Rison L, Swirt, “Im lism and Liberty, 
1. , “havent of Rope ive (verve) St Sent, pos 
by Tux RonBROKE Press, Los es, Cal, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.’S 


New Books 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
I, England; IL. Scotland 


By Kate Doveias Wiaain. Holiday Edition, 
With 108 Illustrations by Cuarves FE. Brock. 
2 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, $4.00. 


These volumes are uncommonly attrac- 
tive, both as literature and as art. They in- 
clude Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable accounts of 
Penelope and her companions in England 
and Scotland, and are easily among the most 
humorous and fascinating books in modern 
literature. Mr. Brock, a well-known Eng- 
lish artist, has illustrated them with great 
skill and humor. They are quite sure to be 
prime favorites this Holiday season. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By Henry James. Holiday Edition. With 
about seventy Illustrations by Josepn PEN- 
NELL, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 


This is a delightful book, in which Mr. 
James describes in a fascinating manner a 
leisurely tour which took in scores of French 


cities and towns. Mr. Pennell has illustrat- | 


ed it with rare grace and charm, and this 
handsome book is peculiarly attractive as a 
Holiday gift. 


THE HOUSE BEHIND THE 
CEDARS 


By CuHakLes W, Chesnutt, author of ‘ The 
Conjure Woman” and “The Wife of His 
Youth.” Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 


Like Mr. Chesnutt’s previous books, this 
novel is a story of the ‘‘Color Line.’”’ It in- 
volves romance, very dramatic incidents and 
revelations of character; and while its lit- 
erary charm will attract readers, the deep 
significance and tragedy of the story will stir 
a feeling far profounder than mere interest. 


A WHITE GUARD TO SATAN 
By Miss A. M. Ewe... 16mo, $1.25. 


An historical novel relating to Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Virginia in 1676, an episode 
that offers excellent opportunity for a spir- 
ited story. The incident which furnishes 
the title was intensely dramatic—the plac- 
ing of the wives and children of the attack- 
ing force in front, making them, as one of 
the leaders said, ‘‘a guard to Satan.” 


FRIEND OR FOE; 


A Tale of Connecticut during the War of 1812, 
By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, author of ‘An 
Unknown Patriot.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


The sister heroines in this story are daugh- 
ters of one of the characters in “An Un- 
known Patriot.’’ The atmosphere of the war 
of 1812 is in the story, though there is lit- 
tle fighting. There is plenty of adventure 
and incidents, and the tale appeals strongly 
to youthful readers, and almost as much to 
older ones who count themselves still young. 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 


New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. 
. Hiaainson. Rearranged and revised by 
the author. 
Vol. VII. Stupies in History anv Lert- 
TERS. 


A delightful group of eighteen papers on 
topics of historical and literary interest, in- 
cluding one of remarkable value on The 
Sympathy of Religions. This volume com- 
pletes the Riverside Edition of Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s Works. It has a fine photogravure 
portrait of him at the present time. 12mo, 
$2.00. The set, 7 vols., $14.00. 





Sold by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 





CPSP PEPE PEPE OEE OED. OUP PEOEOEY. 


Books by 


amilton 


1. My Study Fire. First Series. 
2. Under the Trees and Elsewhere 
3. Short Studies in Literature 

4. Essays in Literary Interpretation 
5. My Study Fire. Second Series. 


Mabie,” says the ‘Dial,’ 


oe oh oh 4 oh hin chs oh ob 4 oh 4 oh he oh hg hg Oh ON ON ON OL Te Ne Oe A A 


I. Nature and Culture. 


Illustrated editions. 


My Study Fire. 


BASA SA SA ECASASABDAPSAPSASASASASDS  SASARSOASPN AS AGA: 
= One of your best Critics.”’—tondon “ Review of Reviews." 


A new edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 
per volume, $1.25. 
Also sold in sets, neatly boxed, 10 volumes, $12.50. 


Cloth, each, $1.00; leather, $1.25. 


With over 60 illustrations (6 in photogravure) by 
Maude and Genevieve Cowles. 


The Forest of Arden. Fully illustrated by Will H. Low. 


The Above Books Are for Sale by All Booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, ; 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


' 


. 


W. Mabie | 


6. Essays on Nature and Culture 
7. Essays on Books and Culture 
8. Essays on Work and Culture 
9. The Life of the Spirit 

10. Norse Stories 


1. BABADBDABDASABSABQGABGAD nene ADA BO? GAB" .O*. 


‘* Few contemporaneous writers are doing as much as Mr. Mabie by , 
a sympathetic instinct and vital utterance, which sees clearly and weighs : 
judiciously the ‘mighty matter’ contained in books to inspire straggling 
faith in the reality of art, and to liberate minds breaking away from all 9 
provincialities of thought and feeling. 


Cc 


‘It is not too much to say of Mr. « 


‘as Saintsbury has of Hazlitt—‘’ He is a born € 
man of letters, and cannot help turning everything he touches into litera- 
ture.””’ The ‘Critic’ has also remarked that Mr. Mabie writes ‘with an 9 
ease and grace sprung from long practice and long familiarity with the 

“* saintly swell’’ that inheres in a good pose. 


Four Special Editions 


ASANO 


9 


oor 


li. Books and Culture. 


Svo, cloth, $2.50, 


NSO ASBSASASDASASA SA 


8vo, cloth, $2 00, 


LY BANBOABDA DADA: 


@enenenenene? LOA. GAS. CAS. SADA. OA. GAB. OPO. OA. OF 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club Libraries with all current Books promptly 
and cheaply. It is our specialty. We deal in no- 
thing but books. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books 
mailed on application, 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 
58 and 7 East 16th ‘St., New York. 
Books for Art Lovers. 


Send for our Catalogue. L. C. PAGE & CO.. 
Boston, Maae 





Tolstot * “ 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. A fascinat 





ng sketch 
of TOLSTOL, his family and home life, , * vivid 
pictures of personal experiences in Liussla. Vital 
polote of lls great works on religion and art are pre 
sented with new interest. Bookseller, Newsdealer 
and Stationer: “ Dr. Stockham'’s work ta a fascinat 
“ge wount of her visit to the famous Russian.” 

he New Spirit. by Havetocen ¥iris, in the 

sane volume, gives an eloquent insight into TOL. 
STOI'S social philosoph Chicago LS igey “A 
deservedly noted work,” Lite ‘rary World: “Ardent, 


enthusiastic, eloquent.” 
(ilustrated. Bound in Art Vellam Prepaid, $1.06 
STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 Sth Ave., Chicago, It). 
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Quick _Appreciation 
Ghe WORLD’S WORK 


(Doubleday, Page @ Co.’s New Magazine.) 


If quick sale on news-stands and among 
subscribers, and generous praise from the 
people for whom the magazine its made— 
the people who do things—mean anything, 


the success of the magazine is realized. 


A RAILROAD PRESIDENT WRITES: ‘““THERE IS NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD, 


and it is sure to become an essential force.’ 
on 4 i ,AWYER wiltes: ‘‘A magazine which busy peop'e CAN AFFORD TO TAKE THE TIME TO 
cAD.”’ 

AN EDI TOR: ‘‘Itis a great thing to find an editor with courage enough to emancipate himself from 
‘literature’ and to content himself with presenting facts and solid opinion based on information, and DOING 
IT ALL IN SOUND ENGL ase. ah 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR: ‘* THE IDEA is capita!'."’ 

A RAIL /ROAD MANAGER: ‘“ The magazine COMMENDS ITSELF TO THINKING MEN, and I 
congratulate you. 

A BUSINESS M AN: **A SUPERB WORKING OUT of a grand idea.”’ 


A BANKER: “I DID NOT SUPPOSE THERE COULD BE ANYTHING NEW IN MAGA- 
ZINES~—I see I was wrong. ‘The Wor.d’s Work’ will succeed because the active man will want it.’ 


A TEACHER: “ Lespecially like THE HOPEFUL CONFIDENT TONE of the magazine—it’s a relief.’ 
A DOCTOR: “THE PRINT IS GOOD FOR EYES that now need helpor those who read on a fourney.’’ 


To THE READER OF The Maton: 


We want you to read ‘‘The World’s Work’’ for a few numbers at least and 
without any payment whatever unless you are convinced that its reading has 
proved profitable. Please read and fill out the following blank: 





DousLepay, Pace & Co., 34 Union Square, East, New York, N. Y. 
You may enter my name as a subscriber to ‘‘The World’s Work” 
under the following conditions : 
I The magazine is to be sent to the address given below, beginning 
at once. 
Il If, after I have received the numbers for the current three months, 
I am convinced that its reading has proved profitable to me, 
I will remit $3.00 for the full year. 
[if In accepting your offer I am assuming no obligation to do more 
than examine your magazine for three months and to pay you 
no money unless I take a year’s subscription, 


NAME. 


ADDRESS.) 








Subscription, $3.00 a year, 














The “Mlantic Monthly 


Sarah 
Orne 
Jewett 














Kate 
Douglas 
Wiggin 


Serials by 





begin in November 


Mary Johnston 


Author of te 


70 Have and To Hold,” brings out during 1go1 her new story 


Audrey 


Send postal for full prospectus. All new subscribers for 1go1r enrolled 
before December 20, 1900, will receive the November and December 
issues for 1900 FREE. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 

















Registered Trade Mark, 


Turkish 
Bath Towels 


25 cents each 


This lot consists of heavy, 
white Turkish towels, either 
hemmed or fringed, size 24x46 
inches. Especially good value 
at 25 cents. 

A line of the popular Russia 
Crash towels, size 22x46, are 
also offered at the same price. 

Hemstitched Turkish towels, 
25c, 0c, and upwards. Brown 
linen friction towels, 50c, 75c, 
and up to $1.50 each. 

Many other kinds are also shown, 
as well as towels and towelings of 


every description for bed-room, 
kitchen and pantry use. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


‘* The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 

















Laces. 


Lace and Metal Work Novelties. 


Cloth of Gold. 


Renaissance and Irish Crochet 


Allovers. 
With Galons and Lace to Match. 


Black and White Lace Collars, 
Stocks, Rufflings, Collarettes, and Feather 
Boas, 


Rich Lace Veils, 
Chiffons, Handkerchiefs. 


Gloves. 


Droaderay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Nets, 





__ TIFFANY STUDIOS 


kleta sent upon re (1) 


ches Pr ee La eed haere 8) Glass M 
tate, (4) fe fa Wintows, (5) Memoria Tableta, (8) 


grees FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











